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PREFACE 
By Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Chairman 


The invasion of Egypt, which took place in the fall of 1956, pre- 
sented additional evidence, if additional evidence were needed, that 
the world has grown too small to tolerate even limited wars. Whether 
the reason be national survival, economic interest, or Communist 
penetration, it is now clear that every major power and many small 
powers are affected by any situation in which armed conflict may take 

lace. 

As of this date the free world may have earned time through the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from Egyptian territory and through 
the adoption by Congress of a resolution which announces the de- 
termination of the United States to aid Middle Eastern nations in 
their efforts to repel Communist aggression. The time earned per- 
mits the United States and other nations to work for two conditions 
essential for the peace and stability of the area: (1) a solution of the 
problems dividing the Arab States and Israel; and (2) the strengthen- 
ing of Middle Eastern states—politically, militarily, and economic- 
ally—to defend themselves against Communist aggression and sub- 
version. 

As this study, Disarmament and Security in the Middle East, sug- 
ests, the fulfillment of these two conditions may confront the United 
tates with a dilemma. Ending the Israeli-Arab conflict requires, 

at least in part, as a preliminary measure, a limitation on the amount 
of armaments going into the area. On the other hand, to strengthen 
the area against Communist aggression and subversion may require 
larger local defense organizations equipped with armaments from the 
United States and its allies. The Communist revolutionary and 
subversive apparatus loses no opportunity to take advantage of weak 
governments inadequately protected. 

The dilemma, then, is to devise a policy for the area which will 
decrease the likelihood of military conflict among states in the Middle 
East and at the same time increase the military potential within the 
area so that the area as a whole can defend its independence. 

To resolve the dilemma, the United States must help tackle the basic 
political and economic problems confronting the area. The settlement 
of refugees, the establishment of permanent boundaries, and the crea- 
tion of sound economic projects to increase living standards are impera- 
tive. But formulating interim and long-range policies that are not 
contradictory necessitates great skill. It demands, among other 
things, a unified approach by the interested branches of our Govern- 
ment. The crisis in the Middle East is now too great to condone ex- 
treme partisanship and to tolerate sloppy procedures and careless pro- 
nouncements. It is my hope that in the coming months there will be 
a joint, bipartisan endeavor on the part of everyone with a responsibil- 
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ity over foreign relations to develop a truly comprehensive United 
States Middle East policy—a policy which finds expression insofar as 
possible through the United Nations. If, however, the United Nations 
is to play a major role in the Middle East, the United States and other 
nations seeking to bring peace and security to this area under United 
Nations guidance and direction must more clearly define the role of 
the United Nations in this situation—its powers, responsibilities, and 
jurisdiction. 

In the immediate future certain steps should be taken to help keep 
the tenuous peace in the area. One necessary step is the creation of 
demilitarized zones and an internationally supervised inspection sys- 
tem to assure that the zones are respected. The inspection system, 
- to be effective, should include aerial surveys and ground inspectors at 

all necessary points. (It would be highly desirable as a pilot project 
im the Middle East to institute the meal and other inspection plans 
= at the 1955 Conference of the Heads of Governments at 
Geneva.) To enforce such measures, the United Nations or its agent 
“must have the authority to insure compliance. 

This staff study, the sixth being written at my request, offers a tre- 
mendous amount of background, facts, and impartial analysis with 
which to understand the complexities of the problem of security in the 
Middle East. It was prepared under the direction of the subcommittee 
staff and is based in considerable part on a report by Dr. Halford L. 
Hoskins, senior specialist in international relations of the Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress. The study does not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of the subcommittee or of any of its members. 


Marcu 17, 1957. 
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DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


A. INTRODUCTION 


For many years the tensions which have persisted in the Middle 
East have prevented the nations of that area from devoting their full 
energies and resources to the economic development needed for the 
welfare of their people. In recent months armed conflict in Egypt 
shattered the tenuous peace. Warfare in the Middle East, especially 
when added to the ruthless suppression of a move for independence 
in Hungary, has added to insecurity everywhere, for the possibility is 
ever present that a localized war may mushroom and shroud the en- 
tire earth with nuclear devastation. 

The outcome of the struggle for power and security in the Middle 
East has become of critical importance for the security of the United 
States and of all free nations. This area, which constitutes a vital 
link economically, politically, geographically, and culturally between 
the peoples of Asia and the peoples of Europe and the Western Hem- 
isphere cannot be ignored in any attempt to reach a disarmament 
agreement among the major powers. 

The following study points out the relationship between the Middle 
East and the security of the United States and the free world. It 
describes the systems which have been built to protect the security 
of the area and analyzes the two sources which endanger that secu- 
rity—intra-area tensions and Soviet ambitions. To help illuminate 
the problems, a survey of the armaments and armed forces in the area 
has been compiled from public sources. Finally, a discussion is 
presented of the effects on the Middle East of current disarmament 
proposals of the major powers as well as the possibilities for more 
limited control of armaments within the area itself. 

It is not within the scope of this study to evaluate the past, present, 
or future policy of the United States toward the Middle East, al- 
though that policy is discussed insofar as it relates to the above 
subjects. 

B. BACKGROUND OF CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


The Middle East in security considerations of the free world 

Armed aggression, used as an instrument of national policy by 
militaristic dictatorships, provoked World War II. At the close of this 
conflict, the perpetrators had been eliminated and their aggression 
had been repelled. _The United States and its western allies proceeded 
at once to reduce drastically their military strength. However, evi- 
dence soon accumulated that a positive threat to human liberties still 
existed, the threat of Soviet communism. 
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The problem that quickly arose for the United States and other 
nations of the free world, in consequence, became that of devising 
means not only for their own immediate security but also for that of 
other and less powerful nations. The United States and its allies 
sought to create a relatively stable situation in the world by surround- 
ing the Soviet Union and its satellites with a kind of political fence 
and thus, through the application of a policy of containment, to reduce 
the likelihood of Soviet aggrandizement in the non-Communist world. 
In addition, they found it necessary to rebuild their armed forces even 
while seeking to reduce the hazards of military aggression by means of 
international agreement on the control of arms.’ 

The practical application of the containment policy for the security 
of non-Communist areas necessarily included the Middle East. It was 
considered essential to attempt to set bounds to Soviet penetration 
toward the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf for 
several reasons. Among these, three were, and still are, of vital 
import. 

(1) The maimtenance of unimpeded passage through the Middle 
East Corridor has long been of great importance for purposes of world 
communication and trade. Since 1869 this has principally meant 
passage through the Suez Canal. The availability of a direct route to 
the East had had considerable influence on the development of West- 
ern Europe, and it has been an important feature of western diplomacy 
to prevent the substitution of Russian for Turkish power in the 
Middle East ever since the decline of the Ottoman Empire. 

Moreover, the recent stoppage of traffic through the Suez Canal has 
pointed up the increasing reliance of the nations of eastern and south- 
ern Asia on the canal as a channel for their trade with north Africa, 
Europe, and the Western Hemisphere. Many of the nations of Asia 
are trying to speed their industrial development and depend upon the 
use of the canal to expedite imports of raw materials, machinery, and 
construction equipment needed for their growing economies. India, 
for example, uses the canal for 60 percent of its foreign trade and it 
has been reported that the closing of the canal will result in the inabil- 
ity of that country to meet goals set for the second 5-year plan.” 

(2) A second vital factor is uninterrupted access to Middle East 
petroleum deposits. In late years not less than 15 percent of the over- 
all fuel requirements and approximately 85 percent of the oil re- 
quirements (almost 91 percent of the crude oil processed in European 
refineries) of the Western European nations have been supplied from 
the Middle East. Rather more than half of these requirements, down 
to the closing of the canal in November 1956, had been transported via 
the Suez Canal; most of the remainder reached east Mediterranean 
outlets through pipelines from the Middle East producing areas. 
While the Americas made up most of the deficiency caused by the 
blocking of the Suez Canal and the sabotaging of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co.’s Mediterranean pipeline, it is not certain that this could be long 
continued without permanent damage to the producing fields of the 
Western Hemisphere. Moreover, the demand for oil products in 
Western Europe has been expanding at the rate of about 10 percent 





1See Staff Study No. 3 of the Subcommittee on Disarmament of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Control and Reduction of Armaments: A Decade of Negotiations, 
1946-56 (Washington, 1956) pp. 3 ff. 

2 Financial Times (London), December 7, 1956, p. 2. 
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per annum in late years.’ For these reasons alone the political situa- 
tion in the Middle East affecting the free use of the Suez Canal and 
the oil pipelines necessarily ranks high in the security considerations 
of Western nations particularly. 

(3) The Middle East lies between the Soviet Union and the vast 
populations, embryonic political systems and extensive material _re- 
sources of Africa. Large areas of this continent are in anticolonial 
ferment and, therefore, have become a target for Communist pene- 
tration. The orientation of the African peoples toward Western 
democracy or Soviet communism very likely depends in some measure 
on how the present crisis in the Middle East is met, 

These factors illustrate the importance to the entire free world of 
preventing as far as possible the absorption of the countries of the 
Middle East into the Soviet sphere. While there is little in the char- 
acter of the Islamic faith or in the institutional life of the peoples of 
the Middle East to which Communist philosophy, either in an abstract 
form or as adapted to Russian objectives, can readily appeal, there are 
powerful influences at work in the area, particu fei in the Arab 
States, which tend to promote disharmony and hence to spell oppor- 
tunity for Soviet Russia. In a world environment where the use of 
force has not been successfully curtailed, the orientation of the coun- 
tries in the strategic Middle East has a direct bearing on the question 
of global security. 

Factors giving rise to contemporary issues 

Among the contemporary situations in the Middle East which bear 
closely upon security considerations, the following deserve particular 
attention : 

(a) Power rivalry in the Middle East——At the close of World 
War I most of the Ottoman Middle East was under British and French 
control. This control continued for some years thereafter in terms 
of administrative trusteeships or mandates. Nationalistic pressures 
and demands for political independence arising in the mandates found 
Great Britain, particularly, the more tolerant because Russia, en- 
grossed with internal troubles stemming from the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, did not then pose a threat to the area. As British and French 
authority was relinquished some residual rights were defined by treaty 
with the emergent states. 

The reappearance of aggressive Russian designs in the Middle East 
in 1946 and 1947 was countered by a war-weakened Britain and by 
the United States with some momentary success. The decline of 
western influence everywhere in the area except, perhaps, in Turkey, 
left room for the inward flow of influence from another power system, 
that of the U.S. S. R. Soviet Russia, in its diplomatic relations with 
Nazi Germany, already had openly indicated its designs on the Middle 
East in November 1940, when it declared in a formal agreement “that 
its territorial aspirations center south of the national territory of the 
Soviet Union in the direction of the Indian Ocean.” * 

(b) Nationalism in the Arab world —Nationalistic currents were 
evident in the Arab world several years before the opening of World 





8*The Oil and Gas Journal, vol. 54 (Dec. 31, 1956): the Economist (London), vol. 180 
(Aug. 4, 1956), p. 420; (Aug. 18, 1956), p. 565; the New York Times, Aug. 15, 1956), 
». 3. 

i U. S. Department of State, Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-41 (Washington, D. C., 1948), 
p. 257. 
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War I. Some of these currents, in Egypt particularly, were aimed 
at seeking political recognition for a particular segment of the Arabic- 
speaking world. Some of the nationalist leaders in the then Ottoman 
Empire, however, aimed at Arab unification on a broad scale. This 
was true of the Arab movement sponsored by Hussain, King of the 
Hejaz, and led by his son, Faisal, during the latter phases of World 
War I. Although at that period Britain encouraged Arab leaders to 
envisage the creation of a single Arab nation, various exigencies 
mainly of a, political nature supervened and the postwar Middle East 
was pressed into separate molds. 

Despite dynastic rivalries in the Arab Middle East, the idea of 
closer Arab unity persisted.’ It influenced the formation of the Arab 
League ® at the close of World War Il. The emergence in succeeding 
years of the State of Israel provided the league with an additional 
common bond. Although the attempt in 1948-49 to oppose the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel and to recover the whole of Palestine 
for the Arabs by force of arms was unsuccessful, the presence of a non- 
Arab State in the area owing its political origins and continued exist- 
ence largely to the influence of western nations, has had the effect of 
stimulating the Arab sense of nationality. This has given rise to a 
species of neutralism in at least some Arab countries, and has reduced 
their willingness to remain in or enter into cooperative relationships 
with nations of the West in recent years. 

(ce) Arab-Israeli dispute-——Coupled with the changing balance of 
power in the Middle East and an unleashed Arab nationalistic spirit, 
continuing hostilities and lack of peace treaties between the Arab 
States and Israel have posed a dangerous threat to the maintenance of 
peace on a global as well as a regional basis. The Arab-Israeli feud is 
of relatively recent origin. Fora good many centuries Arabs and Jews 
had lived side by side in Palestine quite peaceably, on the whole. 
Major differences appeared, however, as to whether a Jewish state 
should be erected in Palestine to serve as a haven for persecuted Jews 
in many countries. 

After the close of World War II, the increasing incidence of Arab- 
Jewish troubles and the repeated failure of compromise measures led 
Great Britain on May 15, 1948, to abandon its mandate for Palestine. 
The immediate proclamation of the State of Israel was condemned by 
members of the Arab League who took up arms against the new state. 
The subsequent ousting or flight from Palestine of nearly a million 
Arabs added a new and lasting problem, one that has continued to 
frustrate efforts to promote peace and stability in the area. 


C. THE FABRIC OF SECURITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The launching of Communist aggression in Korea in 1950 greatly 
spurred the efforts of the Western Powers to erect barriers against 
Soviet expansionism in the Middle East as well as in other areas. 
The Arab States were manifestly too weak in a military sense to 
repulse a Soviet attack if it occurred. Consequently, in 1951 and 1952 


5 Radio Cairo frequently dwells on this concept. Cf. Harry B. Ellis in the Christian 
Science Monitor, October 2, 1956. 


¢ For members of the Arab League see footnote 17, p. 7. 
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the United States and Great Britain attempted to bring the Arab 
States into a defensive relationship with the West. This was attempted 
first in terms of a Middle East Command, then in the form of a Middle 
East Defense Organization. Both of these attempts failed. 


The Northern Tier Alliance 


The continuing need for a firm defense line in southwest Asia next 
took shape in the “northern tier” concept; that is, an alliance of those 
northern Middle Eastern States adjacent to the Soviet Union. Tur- 
key, already a key element in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
was to be the westernmost anchor. This plan, developing through 
stages in 1954 and 1955, was brought to realization in the Baghdad 
Pact.’ As finally constituted in October 1955, this alliance included 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan. Great Br itain also adhered to the 
pact, but the United States, while a promoter and supporter of the 
alliance, abstained from formal membership. In April 1956 the latter 
became an associate, however, in joining the Economic Committee and 
the Countersubversion Committee, and in agreeing to establish a mili- 

tary liaison oflice at the permanent headquarters of the pact organiza- 
tion at Baghdad. 

Although the provisions of the Baghdad Pact are not as specific in 
terms of treaty commitments as those of the North Atlantic Tre eaty 
Organization, it is the most comprehensive Western-Middle East de- 
fense arrangement for the area. Members pledge themselves merely 
to “cooperate for their security and defense.” Its members are eli- 
gible for and have been receiving United States military aid and have 
been e ngaged in building up their military defenses. 

Reaction to the Baghdad Pact was violent on the part of the Soviet 
Union and Egypt. The Soviet Union viewed the Baghdad alliance 
as a definite threat to Russian interests on the southern frontier. It 
expressed its displeasure in denunciations of the Western Powers as 
sponsors of defense pacts in the Middle East and in direct warnings 
to members of the alliance.® 

Egypt regarded the pact as a challenge to its leadership in the Mid- 
dle East. Some of the other Arab States lined up with Egypt. 
Egypt, having failed in its efforts to prevent Iraq—an Arab League 
member—from entering into the pact, undertook to offset the Baghdad 
alinement by tightening its alliances with other Arab states. 





7™The basic pact of mutual cooperation between Iraq and Turkey of March 29, 1946, 
is set forth in the Middle East Journal, vol. 9 (spring 1955), 8 177-178. The pact at 
Baghdad was signed between Iraq and Turkey, February 24, Bs. The text of the pact 
is given in United States Senate Foreign Relations Sulscomeniteee on Disarmament, Dis- 
armament and Security: A Collection of Documents, 1919-56. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1956, p. 642 (hereafter cited as “Collection of Documents’). Dates of 
adherence to the pact by other states are: United Kingdom, April 5, 1955; Pakistan, 
July 23, 1955; and Iran, October 25, 1955. 

8In protesting Iran’s decision to join the pact, the Soviet Government declared in a 
formal communication that: ‘‘The accession of Iran to this military alinement is incom- 
patib'e with the interest of consolidating peace and security in * * * the Middle and 
Near East and contradicts the good-neighborly relations between Iran and the Soviet Union 
and certain treaty obligations of Iran.” ‘The Soviet note charged Iran with violation of 
the treaty they had concluded on October 1, 1927. This treaty committed each of the 
contracting parties “to take no part, whether de facto or de jure, in political alliances 
or agreements directed against the safety of the territory * * * of the other contracting 
party or against its integrity, independence, or sovereignty” (art.3). See Hurewitz, J. C., 
Diplomacy in the Middle East, vol. II, pp. 154-156. Iran, in reply to the Soviet Union, 
asserted that the Baghdad Pact was not concluded for any aggressive purpose, nor was it 
directed against any country. Consequently, it “cannot be incompatible with any treaty 
obligations.” Ibid., pp. 415-421. Text of the Soviet note to Iran of November 26, 1955, 
is contained in J, C. Hurewitz, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 416—418. 
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Bases for Middle East defense 


Related to the objectives of the Baghdad Pact were the bases and 
defense positions already held by Great Britain and the United States 
within the Middle East. Under the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance, 
the United States has been accorded the privilege of utilizmg a num- 
ber of British airbases having reference to the Middle East, including 
those on the island of Cyprus. It has contributed largely to the con- 
struction and to the equipping of bases in Turkey, notably those at 
Adana, Diarbakr, and Iskanderun (Alexandretta), although the ad- 
ministration of these remains in Turkish hands. Under treaty it has 
developed an airbase at Dhahran, on the Persian Gulf coast of Saudi 
Arabia, originally begun during World War II. This base was the 
subject of supplemental agreements between the United States and 
Saudi Arabia on June 23, 1949, June 18, 1951, and February 8, 1957. 

On September 9, 1954, the United States signed a 20-year agree- 
ment with Libya covering the use and supply of a major airbase at 
Wheelus Field, near Tripoli.” This base is an important link in the 
chain of Middle East defenses. 

By a bilateral agreement signed on October 12, 1953, the United 
States acquired rights to the use of naval and air bases in Greece." 
Among other things, this arrangement includes facilities for opera- 
tions of the United States 6th Fleet, normally based at Villefranche 
on the French Riviera.’* 

Other American bases affecting Middle East defense are located 
in Morocco and Spain. Of the 5 long-range airbases projected for 
construction in Morocco, in keeping with NATO strategy, 4 have 
been completed at a cost of some $410 million. ‘The achievement of 
Moroccan independence in March 1956 has necessitated a renegotia- 
tion of the arrangements for the bases with the new government. 

By an agreement with Spain of September 26, 1953, “The Govern- 
ment of the United States is authorized to * * * fit agreed areas 
and facilities for military use” on Spanish soil. Three major air- 
bases were put under construction as the first phase of the program 
set up under this agreement. To these have been added two Navy 
service establishments, a supply center, a seaport and airfield for 
carrier-based planes. Lately oes additional major airbases have 
been approved for construction. 

Although shorn of several of its former defensive positions in the 
area, notably the elaborate defense network built up during and after 
World War II in the Suez Canal Zone, Britain still retains im- 
portant strong points. The transfer to the island of Cyprus of some 
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® Department of State, Treaties and Other International Acts, series 2288, publication 
4345; New York Times, February 19, 1957. The use of the base has been restricted 
to general observation and the maintenance of communications in consideration of the 
supplying of planes and personnel for the training of Saudi officers and technicians. 
Under the arrangement of June 18, 1951, the United States shipped 18 light tanks to Saudi 
Arabia in February 1956. an act that drew protests from Israel. Cf., hearing before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, on the situation in the Middie East, Febru- 
ary 24, 1956. 

0 Department of State, Treaties and Other International Acts, Series 3107, Publication 
5743. 
ee of State, Treaties and Other International Acts, Series 2868, Publication 
5326. 

12 At the time of the British-French intervention in Egypt, the United States dispatched 
to the Mediterranean, as a complement of the 6th Fleet, a “hunter-killer” group of eight 
antisubmarine vessels to guard against possible activities by the Soviet submarines reported 
to have entered those waters. This group was withdrawn in mid-December. 

18 Mutual defense assistance agreement between the United States of America and Spain. 
Treaties and Other International Acts, series 2849, publication 5291, Report to Congress on 
the Mutual Security Program, June 30, 1956, pp. 28-29. 
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of the strength formerly concentrated in Egypt and the construction 
of two huge bases on the south coast of the island at a cost of more 
than $60 million has given this island a large value in Middle East 
defensive strategy. The heavily fortified positions at Gibraltar and’ 
Malta, the British bases at Aden, and the important French base 
at Bizerte in Tunisia are also relevant to Middle East area defense. 
It is noteworthy that Great Britain still holds the role of protector of 
Arab sheikdoms in the Persian Gulf by virtue of 19th century treaty 
arrangements.* 

Since World War II, Great Britain has refurbished its wartime 
bases in Libya, notably at Derna and Tobruk. For several years, it 
also maintained residual rights in Jordan, defined in a 20-year treaty 
of alliance of March 15, 1948, including the use of military bases and 
envisaging the cooperation of the two countries in the event of in- 
volvement in war by either party. However, after extended negoti- 
ations, the treaty was terminated on March 13, 1957. Britain 
previously had surrendered to Iraq its two long held airbases of Hab- 
baniyah and Shaibah.*® : 

The conclusion of the Baghdad Pact, considered in relaticnship to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Balkan Pact,* and 
the defensive positions still held about the perimeter of the Mid- 
dle East, was regarded by the Western Powers as a deterrent to 
Soviet expansionist proclivities. Its preventive qualities, however, 
were limited mainly to the contingency of overt physical aggression. 
Other security systems of the Middle East 

As previously indicated, toward the close of World War II the 
Arab countries in the Near East formed a League of Arab States for 
cooperation in military, economic, and other fields.‘7 In regard to 
defense the Arab League Pact provided for collective action against 
aggression, subject to certain limitations. The signatories did not 
bind themselves automatically to give military assistance in case of 
armed attack, but the Council of the League, composed of representa- 
tives of the member states, was authorized to decide by unanimous 
vote what measures to adopt to meet an attack. In the Arab-Israeli 
war the members of the league did not agree upon a joint military 
command and their individual national forces fought separately 
against Israel. 

After the Arab-Israeli armistices of 1949 the league members at- 
tempted to provide for closer military cooperation in a new treaty 
which they concluded in 1950.1* This Treaty of Joint Defense com- 
mitted the signatories to— 


undertake to go without delay to the aid of the state or 
states against which * * * an act of aggression is made, and 
immediately to take, individually and collectively, all steps 


“These are summarized by Herbert J. Liebesny, International Relations of Arabia: 
The Dependent Areas, in the Middle East Journal, vol. 1 (April 1947), pp. 148-168. 

5 See Central Office of Information (London). Reference Paper No. 3379 (August 1956) 
The Security of the Middle East, pp. 8 ff.: New York Times, Mareh 14, 1957. 

Members of the Balkan Pact are Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. For text see 
Collection of Documents, p. 539. 

17'The treaty was signed March 22, 1945, by Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon. 
Egypt. and Yemen. ‘The new State of Libya joined in 1953 and Sudan in 1956. Text 
in Collection of Documents, pp. 615—622, 

18 Text in Collection of Documents, pp. 622-626. See footnote on p. 622 for exact 
dates of signature. 
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available, including the use of armed force, to repel the ag- 
gression and restore security and peace. 


This defense clause was supplemented by new machinery for military 
cooperation. A Joint Defense Council was established, composed of 
the Foreign and Defense Ministers of the member states, under the 
supervision of the Arab League Council, as well as a Permanent 
Military Commission, composed of representatives of the general 
staffs, with responsibility for joint-defense planning. 

The Cairo Pact of 1950 did not include the establishment of a unified 
military command. However, after the Baghdad Pact was signed, 
Egypt undertook to associate some of the Arab States in closer mili- 
tary ties. On October 20, 1955, Egypt signed a mutual defense agree- 
ment with Syria, providing for a permanent joint military command, 
and a similar pact with Saudi Arabia on October 27, 1955.19 Yemen 
joined this military alinement in April 1956. These treaties provided 
for the use of all measures, including armed force, to repel an aggres- 
sion. The organization created by the treaties included a Supreme 
Council, composed of the Foreign and War Ministers, with authority 
to issue directives for joint military policy, and a war council, com- 
posed of the chiefs of staff, with responsibility for war planning. 
Finally, the treaty provided for the creation of a joint command 
under a single commander in chief with authority in peace and war 
over the units placed at his disposal by the member states. In De- 
cember 1955 an Egyptian general was appointed commander in chief,” 
but to what extent the joint military command has otherwise been 
implemented is not clear at the present time. 

Although Jordan has not adhered to the Egyptian-Saudi Arabian- 
Syrian alliance, in October 1956 the Jordanian Government entered 
an agreement with Egypt and Syria that, in case of war with Israel, 
the three countries would place their armies under a joint command 
headed by an Egyptian general." In addition, in January 1957, 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria agreed to furnish a subsidy of about 
$36 million to Jordan to replace the annual payments the latter was 
receiving from Great Britain. The Arab subsidy, which was to be 
used for financing the Jordanian Army and auxiliary defense forces, 
was intended to enable Jordan to terminate its military alliance with 
Great Britain.” 

The various alliances and pacts concluded by the Arab states in the 
postwar period show that these states are divergent in their defense 
policies. Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen form a security 
bloc that seeks to play an independent power role in the Middle East, 
and nearer to which Jordan appears to be moving. Iraq, on the other 
hand, as a member of the Baghdad Pact, has alined itself with the 
Western Powers in defense against the Soviet Union. Libya has a de- 
fense alliance with Great Britain * and a military base agreement with 
the United States. Lebanon and the Sudan have stood aloof from ex- 


19 Unofficial translation of the Egyptian-Syrian Mutual Defense Pact and the Egyptian- 
Saudi Arabian Mutual Defense Pact is found in the Middle East Journal, vol. 10, No. 1, 
(winter 1956), pp. 77-79. 

20 Maj. Gen. Abdel Hakim Amer, Egyptian Minister of Defense. 

21 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1956, p. 15166. King Hussein of Jordan denied 
that the agreement had alined Jordan with the Egyptian-Saudi Arabian-Syrian alliance. 
Facets on File, 1956, p. 354. 

2 Christian Science Monitor, January 21, 1957 :1. 

#% Text in Collection of Documents, p. 635. 
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ternal military ties, except for their commitments under the Arab 
gue, 

The military capabilities of all the Arab States are limited. This 
limitation was underscored by the noninvolvement of Egypt’s allies in 
the conflict resulting from the British-French-Israeli invasion of that 
country. Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser declared that 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan offered military help to Egypt but 
os he ee it because of his policy of keeping other states out of 
the conflict.** 


Role of the United Nations 


The United Nations has played a prominent role in the security 
system of the Middle East. Action at the United Nations influenced 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran in 1946 and since the early 
months of 1947 it has been dealing almost continuously with the Pales- 
tine question.”® 

On November 29, 1947, hoping to check the rising tensions between 
Zionists and Arab groups, the United Nations General Assembly 
adopted a partition plan for Palestine which was accepted by the 
Jews but rejected by the Arabs. In April 1948 the Security Council 
endeavored to effect a cease-fire and truce in the fighting already in 
progress and appointed a Truce Supervision Commission. Subse- 
quently, on May 14, 1948, the U. N. General Assembly appointed a 
Mediator for Palestine, whose principal task was to endeavor, in co- 
operation with the Trnce Commission for Palestine, to give effect to 
cease-fire orders of the Security Council issued from time to time 
during the recurring periods of fighting between Arab and Israeli 
forces.2* It was largely through the efforts of the Acting U. N. Medi- 
ator, Ralph Bunche, that armistice agreements were signed between 
Israel and Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria in the early months of 
1949.77 

The lines occupied by the combatants at the close of general hostili- 
ties in 1949 were those determined by the fortunes of war. They had 
no particular reference to any of the Palestine partition plans previ- 
ously drawn up by international commissions. The Arab-Israeli ar- 
mistice lines at many points were wholly illogical from practical 
points of view: villages, farms, natural lines of communication often 
were split. Provisions were also made for the United Nations to aid 
in the maintenance of the armistices.** 

Attempts by the United Nations Conciliation Commission (set up 
by the General Assembly on December 11, 1948) to promote a final 
peace settlement between the Arab States and Israel have been almost 
wholly unavailing. While specific obstructions to a permanent agree- 
ment have been numerous on both sides, the fundamental obstacles 
have been: (1) wide disagreement on boundary lines—the Arabs now 


24 Speech of November 9, 1956, New York Times, November 10, 1956, p. 11. 

% The United Nations role in connection with the Israeli penetration into Egypt in 
October 1956 will be discussed later. 

*6 General Assembly Res. 186 (S—2) and subsequent resolution of the Security Council: 
$/801 (May 29, 1948) and §/802 (July 15, 1948). 

27New York Times, November 17. p. 1; December 20, 1948, p. 1; January 16, p. 1; 
February 2. 1949, p. 1. On July 21, 1949, Dr. Bunche submitted a final report on the 
armistice negotiations (S/12357). The armistice agreement between Israel and Egypt 
was signed February 24. 1949 (S/1264/Rev. 1). The Israel-Lebanon agreement was 
concluded on March 23 (S/1264/Rev. 1), the Israel-Jordan agreement on April 3 (S/1302/ 
Rev. 1), and the Israel-Syria agreement on July 20 (S/1353/Rev. 1). 

23 See below, p. 31. 
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holding that any final settlement should be made along the lines of the 
General Assembly’s partition plan of November 29, 1947; and (2) the 
disposition of the Palestinian Arab refugees who, according fo the 
directive of the General Assembly of December 11, 1948, should be 
permitted to return to their former homes. In the absence of the 
willingness of Israelis and Arabs even to discuss terms of agreement 
except in accordance with their incompatible minimum demands, an 
established and permanent peace has been denied to the area. 
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Supplementary action 

The difficulties encountered in attempting to enforce the United 
Nations-sponsored armistice agreements and the efforts of both Israel 
and the Arab States to build up their military potentials after the in- 
conclusive war of 1948-49 brought the Western Powers to the point of 
planning direct and concerted measures for preserving the tenuous 
peace. With the object of minimizing border disputes and inhibiting 
an arms race, the United States, Great. Britain, and France collabo- 
rated in issuing, on May 25, 1950, a declaration embodying, in addition 
to the decision to regulate arms shipments to the area so as to prevent 
either aggression or an arms race,” the following line of policy : 


The three governments * * * [declare] their unalterable 
opposition to the use of force or threat of force between any 
of the states in that area. * * * Should they find that any of 
these states was preparing to violate frontiers or armistice 
lines, [they] would, consistent with their obligations as 
members of the United Nations, immediately take action, both 
within and outside the United Nations, to prevent such 
violation. 


As relations between Israel and the adjacent Arab States continued 
to worsen in 1955 and 1956, the three Western Powers were brought to 
the point of considering seriously the advisability of carrying their 
declared policy for the preservation of peace among the Middle East 
states to the point of implementation. Before a decision had been 
reached in this matter, the Soviet Union, taking the position that it 
enjoyed not only interests but also (presumably in consequence of the 
arms agreement with Egypt) official relationships in the area, on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1956, launched a diatribe from Radio Moscow against the 
Western Powers. It denounced the Tripartite Declaration as a vio- 
lation of the independence of the states of the Middle East and of the 
“principles and aims” of the United Nations Charter. It ended with 
the significant assertion that— 


The U.S. S. R. Ministry of Foreign Affairs deem it nec- 
essary to state again that any action leading to complications 
in the area of the Near and Middle East and to increased 
tension in that area is bound to be the subject of legitimate 
concern on the part of the Soviet Government. * * * The 
Soviet Government, true to the principles of its peaceful pol- 
icy, will continue to defend the cause of peace. * * * and, 
jointly with other interested states, will help consolidate 
security in that area.” 





2 Collection of Documents, p. 631. See below, p. 27. 
%* The New York Times, February 14, 1956, p. 1. 
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The possibility of taking action under the Tripartite Declaration 
continued to be mentioned occasionally in United States and British 
circles in succeeding weeks and measures were taken by both coun- 
tries to strengthen their armed forces in the Middle East area. The 
United States indicated, howev er, that there was no intention of send- 
ing troops to the Middle East without United Nations sanction or an 
invitation from the Arab States or from Israel.*t Once the Western 
Powers had participated (with Soviet cooperation) in the action taken 
by the United Nations Security Council on April 4, 1956, in dispatch- 
ing the Secretary General, Dag Hammarskjold, on a mission to survey 

various aspects of com pliance with the armistice agreements, there was 
no public indication of any plan to implement the 1950 declaration. 
Soviet proposal for Soviet participation 

Against this background the Soviet Union, on April 17, 1956, 
2 months after its first pronouncement and on the eve of the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev visit to England, issued another statement repeating its 
denunciation of Western tactics, emphasizing its “unswerving” de- 
votion to the cause of peace in the Middle Fast, and reaffirming its 

“readiness to contribute, with other states, to the "peaceful solution of 
unsolved questions.” ** To this, Secretary of St ate Dulles replied 
that while the United States had taken the position “some time ago” 
that measures for peace in the Middle East were properly a matter of 
concern for the United Nations, any “genuine Soviet desire to support 
and back up the United Nations in this matter * * * would, of course, 
be welcomed by the United States.” * The visit of the Russian lead- 
ers to Great Britain did not result in a plan of procedure other than 


an agreement to give “the necessary support to the United Nations in 
strengthening the peace in the Palestine area.** 


D. FACTORS LEADING TO THE CURRENT CRISIS 


The complications resulting from the Arab-Israel war of 1948-49, 
as has been noted, are especially consequential from the security point 
of view. They have kept in turmoil the greater part of this strategic 
area and, in so doing, have seriously endangered not only the essential 
interests of the Middle Eastern countries but also the United States 
and its allies. In particular, they have thwarted attempts to stabilize 
the area and have provided an occasion for the penetration into the 
Middle East of Soviet Russia, whose power, influence, and fixed de- 
signs constitute the fundamental danger to the welfare of the peoples 


‘the area, as well as to the security of the United States and to 
W estern Europe. 


The Soviet arms deal with Egypt 


Egypt is essentially a poor country. Its population of some 23 
million is devoted mainly to agricultural pursuits in an extremely 
constricted environment. The revolutionary junta, which came to 
power in July 1952, aimed at a program of economic and social re- 





* Christian Science Monitor, March 15, 1956, p. 1: Washington Post, Mareh 22, 1956, 
p. 1; New York Times, April 4, 1956, p. i 

% New York Times, April 18, 1956, p. 

%3 Department of State Bulletin (vol. 84: No. 879), April 30, 1956, p. 711. 

* The New York Times, April 29, 1956, p. B3. 
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form. The project for the building of the Aswan High Dam on the 
upper Nile, now being held in abeyance, was an important feature 
of that program. 

Domestic reforms, however, constituted only one aspect of the aims 
of the ruling group in Egypt. The furtherance of Arab nationalism 
was no less an objective. Colonel Nasser and his colleagues took the 
lead in this cause. For example, they helped nudge the British out 
of their highly developed defense bases in the Suez Canal zone, took 
up the cause of the struggling Moslem elements in French north 
Africa, opposed every scheme for organizing a prowestern defense 
group among the Middle Eastern States, and inspired the Arabs to a 
greater degree of unity in their treatment of Israel. 

A program of this nature called for quantities of arms and arma- 
ments of modern types. Equipment that could not be obtained 
through private commercial channels was sought for a time from 
Great Britain and the United States. Before the negotiation of the 
Egyptian contract with the Soviet Union for Czech arms, the United 
States, on two occasions, attempted to come to an agreement with 
Egypt respecting arms. The first occasion came in August 1954, in 
the form of an offer to negotiate a military assistance pact under 
which equipment from the United States would be su plied under the 
terms of the Mutual Security Act.* The Egyptian Government took 
this offer under advisement but rejected it early in 1955 on the ground 
that an agreement under the Mutual Security Act meant “ American 
influence” in Egypt.*° 

The following June United States authorities indicated a willing- 
ness to consider on a commercial basis an Egyptian request for arms. 
The Egyptian regime submitted a list of items desired under this 
arrangement.*” Before the transaction was completed, however,’ 
Egypt was apprised of terms under which it would be able to obtain 
Soviet arms. Since, on balance, these terms, involving payment in 
kind, appeared to be more attractive than those offered by the United 
States, requiring the cash payment of $27 million, the latter were 
rejected and an agreement was concluded by Egypt with the Soviet 
Union.** 

Colonel Nasser’s insistence that the Soviet arms transaction would 
not result in any “Russian or Czechoslovak influence” in Egypt could 
not obviate the probability that, in accepting Czechoslovak in:plements 
of war under Russian auspices, Egypt would be somewhat dependent 
on the Soviet Union, at least to the extent of the necessity of main- 
taining a flow of essentials from the same source in respect of repairs, 
ammunition and technical skills. 

The arming of Egypt by members of the Soviet bloc signified the 
breaking thr ough of the defense line erected in terms of NATO and 
the Baghdad Pact and the extension of Soviet political influence into 
the Middle East and north Africa. The timing of this move was 
significant: It occurred at the moment when Great Britain was 
completing the evacuation of its base in the Suez Canal Zone, was 
being denounced by Yemen—with Saudi Arabian backing—with re- 





% The New York Times, August 31, 1954, p. 1; September 8, 1954, p. 1. 

%6 William T. Stone. International Arms Deals, itorial Researe Reports, vol. 2, 
No. 19 (November a p. 796. 

37 New York Times, September 26, 1955, p. 1; September 28, 1955, p. 1; October 2, 


1955, p. 1. The latter an “authoritative” summary. 
% New York Times, September 28, 1955, p. 1. 
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spect to the retention of the post of Aden, and was being compelled 
to reevaluate its defense posture with respect to Jordan. 


Countermeasures by Israel 


Egypt’s purchase of Communist arms caused Israel to step up mili- 
tary preparations. Anxiety over the efforts of the Arab States to 
build up their armaments had been manifested by Israeli authorities 
ever since the close of the Arab-Israel war in 1949. Israel objected 
to western plans for a defense system in the Middle East which would 
include supplying arms to the Arab States. In 1954 it protested to 
both Washington and London against military aid to Iraq and it 
registered opposition to the Baghdad Pact on the ground that it 
would disturb the precarious balance of power.” The Egyptian-Czech 
arms deal was condemned by Israel in language much stronger than 
that used in inveighing against military aid policies of the Western 
Powers. Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett, speaking in Washington 
on November 21, 1955, insisted that— 


For Israel this momentous change * * * spells a threat to 
her very existence. 


He pointed out that— 


* * * Egypt had obstinately refused to advance from 
armistice to peace with Israel * * *. She went on record 
before the Security Council by declaring herself formally to 
be at war with Israel. She has maintained that position de- 
spite its repudiation by the Council as illegitimate * * *. It 
is reasonable to suppose that arms obtained by a state which 
openly professes to be at war with its neighbor are intended 
for the prosecution of that war. The world has yet to hear 
* * * how the Soviet Union or * * * Czechoslovakia pro- 
pose to reconcile the supply of offensive weapons to such a 
country with their declared policy of striving to achieve a 
relaxation of international tension and of promoting world 
peace.*° 


The incidence of border raids increased after this period both in 
number and in the degree of violence. 


Egyptian seizure of the Suez Canal 

On July 26, 1956, without prior warning, Egypt’s President Nasser 
seized all available assets and resources of the Suez Canal Co.*! This 
ection, terminating the company’s concession which would have ex- 
pired automatically in 1968, was widely interpreted as a form of 
retaliatory reply to the decision of the United States and Great Britain 
to withdraw their offer of financial aid for the construction of the 
Aswan High Dam.* 

President Nasser issued a statement of assurance that the Suez Canal 
would continue to be operated as before in keeping with The Suez 
Canal Convention of 1888.4° However, the partial blockade that had 
been applied to vessels in the service of Israel and instances of Egyp- 


8° New York Times, March 7, 9, 28, 1954; March 5, 1955. 


4 Excerpts from an address at the National Press Club, November 21, 1955, as reported 
in the Israel Digest, vol. 6 (November 25, 1955), p. 2. 

41 New York Times, August 5, 1956, p. 3; August 16, 1956, p. 2. 

42 New York Times, July 20, 1956, p. 1; July 21, 1956, p. 1. 

# New York Times, August 1, 1956, p. 3. 
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tian interference with other canal shipping,** together with Egyptian 
encouragement of gunrunning to disaffected elements in (French) 
North Africa, brought the French and British Governments to the 
point of forceful intervention, either to restore the Suez Canal Co.’s 
rights or to place the canal under international operational control. 
Counsels of the United States exercised a moderating influence on 

warlike impulses at that time, although neither direct negotiations 
with Egypt by representatives of the user nations nor consideration 
in the United Nations Sec urity Council of the issues involved in suc- 
ceeding months gave promise of resulting in a settlement of canal 
issues. Differences in views as to the best way of dealing with the 
Suez situation tended to widen the measure of disagreement existing 


between the United States, on the one hand, and Great Britain and 
France, on the other. 


The attacks on Egypt 


On October 29, 1956, Israeli forces thrust into the Sinai Peninsula. 
The Israeli Government declared that this was a defensive measure 
to eliminate Egyptian commando bases there. The forces tempo- 

rarily occupied the Sinai Peninsula, destroyed Egyptian fortified 

| positions and seized or demolished considerable Egyptian equipment. 

Britain and France promptly announced their intention of interven- 
ing to protect the Suez Canal and on October 31 invaded Egyptian 
territory. 

The Anglo-French expedition had two proclaimed objectives: 
(1) to interpose a barrier between Israeli and Egyptian armed forces 
with a view to preventing the full dev elopment and spread of a Middle 
East war, and (2) to guard the Suez Canal pending the working out 
of an acceptable plan for the future operation of the waterway. 

The actions, however, were denounced by nations throughout the 
world, including both the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
United States on October 30 requested an emergency meeting of the 
Security Council, and introduced a resolution which noted Israel’s vio- 
lation of the armistice and called for a cease-fire, the withdrawal of 
Israeli armed forces behind the armistice lines, and restraint from the 
use of force or aid to Israel by all member states. The resolution was 
vetoed by the United Kingdom and France. Subsequently, a special 
session of the General Assembly was called, in accordance with the 
uniting for peace resolution of 1950. 

The General Assembly then passed a resolution on November 2 
noting the disregard of the armistice by the parties, the lsraeli pene- 
tration into Egypt, and the military operations of Britain and France 
in Egypt. It ur ged a cease-fire and withdrawal of the forces of par- 
ties to the armistice behind the armistice lines. The resolution recom- 
mended that all members refrain from introducing military goods in 
the area of hostility, and requested the Secretary General to observe 
and report on the compliance. Later a resolution was passed calling 
upon the United Kingdom and France to withdraw their forces from 
Egypt.” 





« New York Times, January 14, 1955, p. 2. 

* Anglo-French action in the Middle East—statements by members of the United 
Kingdom Government, from reference division, Central Office of Information, London, 
Nov. 21, 1956. 

4 United Nations documents A/Res. 390, AA/Res. 392, and A/Res. 395. 
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On November 5, 1956, the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
establishing a United Nations command for an “emergency interna- 
tional force to secure and supervise the cessation of hostilities,” and 
appointed the Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization, Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, as chief of the command. 
The emergency force was composed of units from states other than 
the permanent members of the Security Council and was under the 
command of an international official. 

Soon afterward, British and French forces withdrew completely 
and Israeli forces withdrew from all of the territory occupied except 
the Gaza strip and the area bordering on the Gulf of ‘ape. 


E. THE ARMAMENTS SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The arms buildup 


Since the conclusion of the armistices that terminated full-scale 
Arab-Israeli fighting early in 1949 an eventual resumption of the 
war has been a ‘contingency for which both Israel and the Arab states 
have felt compelled to prepare. Israel, with a population of —- 
some 1.8 million and lacking the means of economic self-support, 
appeared superficially to be facing an insuperable handicap in pre- 
paring for a mortal contest with the members of the Arab League 
whose populations reached a total of not less than 55 million. Israel 
endeavored to offset, as far as possible, the disparity in numbers by 
seeking arms equipment of late model and high quality. 

At the same time the Arab States S, ascribing their military failures 
in 1948-49 largely to poor equipment, also sought up-to-date weapons 
and equipment with which to overcome Israel’s defensive position, 
experienced military staff, and demonstrated fighting spirit. Thus, 
both Israel and members of the Arab League, while. availing them- 
selves of opportunities to obtain desired items of military equipment 
through private and frequently unpublicized channels, were unceas- 
ing in their efforts to obtain some of the more improved types of 
conventional armaments—always ostensibly for defensive purposes— 
directly from the governments able to supply such equipment. 

The extent to which Israel and the Arab States succeeded in building 
up and improving their military equipment in the 7 years prior to 
Israel’s invasion of the Sinai Peninsula at the end of October 1956 is 
difficult to ascertain accurately from the information available to the 
public. As far as the United States and Great Britain are concerned, 
figures available in January 1956 showed that in the 414-year period 
from January 1951 through June 1955 these 2 countries had shipped 4 
times as much military equipment in the form of arms and ammunition 
to the Arab States as to Israel.“ The value of shipments to Israel was 
placed at $1,763,000, as compared with a valuation of $6,708,000, on 
military supplies destined for 5 Arab States; Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Iraq, and Lebanon. This did not take into account British 
supplies or arms and equipment to Jordan, nor the thousands of tons 
of ammunition and other military equipment left in storage in Egypt 
upon British withdrawal from the Suez Canal Zone and which Egypt 
seized aicver the invasion of 1956. It is apparent that in addition to the 


“The New York Times, January 28, 1956. Based on the Commodity Trade Statistics 
series published by the United Nations Division of Economic and Social Affairs. 
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arms and equipment openly purchased or supplied under arrangements 
with the United States, Great Britain, or other countries, both sides 
added to their armaments more or less surreptitiously as opportunity 
offered,** and each sedulously avoided publishing any details concern- 
ing its armed strength. 


Israel: Armed forces and armaments 


Prior to the events of October-November 1956, Israel is believed to 
have had at least 50,000 men (and women) in uniform well equipped 
with small arms mainly of British and Czech manufacture.” pee 
ably 200,000 more could have been mobilized for the armed forces 
within a few days, but it is unlikely that they could have been uni- 
formly equipped. The Israeli Arm appears to have been fairly 
well supplied with field guns and tanks. Some small items of equip- 
ment, such as mortars, now are manufactured in Israel. 

The Israeli armed forces in some respects constitute a polyglot 
army. Not more than a third of those in the armed services are 
native-born Palestinians. The rest come from many parts of the 
globe, mainly from Iraq, Poland, Yemen, and North Adri “a. Some 
langu: age difficulties result from this circumstance. At the age of 18 
all Israeli youth (except rabbinical students) are called up “for 21, 
years of regular military service. Thereafter they remain in the re- 
serve, subject to annual refresher stints, to the age of 49 years. 

Although Israel has had a mutual defense “assistance agreement 
with the United States since 1952,°° the quantities of arms purchased 
under the agreement have been comparatively small.** A major Is- 
‘aeli request for the purchase from the United States of some $50 
million worth of armaments came after the Czech-Egyptian arms 
agreement of September 1955, and is still pending.” 

The principal source of supply for Israel’s arms appears to have 
been Western Europe, slitconmis during 1948 the Saeiend Israeli 
authorities had obtained numbers of West German-manufactured 
planes and quantities of small arms from Czechoslovakia. During 
the year 1955 Israel succeeded in obtaining obsolete and obsolescent 
British and American tanks through agencies in France,** and it was 
reported that enough tanks had been obtained to equip two armored 
divisions. 

Israel’s air force, which at the beginning of 1957 consisted of several 
hundred aircraft, including 50 to 75 modern jet planes, like its navy, 
has been considered the best in the Middle East.** The jet planes 
appear to have been supplied primarily from France and Canada,*® 





‘8 New York Times, June 12, June 26, October 5, 1956. 

49 New York Times, February 26, 1956; April 15, 1956. 

% Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement of July 23, 1952. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2675. Department of State Publication 4991. 

51 In November 1956, it was reported that small arms purchases made by Israel in the 
United States in the preceding 16 months were valued at $4 million and that a consider- 
able part of the orders had not been delivered prior to the commencement of military action 
in the Sinai Peninsula in late October. New a Times, November 2, 1956, p. 1. 

52 New York Times, October 29, 1955. p. 1; January 28, 1956, p. 3. 

53 Great Britain, Foreign Office, Export of ‘Surplus War Material. CMD 9676. January 
1956, p. 12. 

5 Hanson Baldwin: New York Times, January 3, 1957, p. 3 

5 In November 1955, when France announced an intention to resume delivery of jet 
fighter planes and other arms to Egypt on long-standing order, it indicated at the time 
that it had been selling arms, including jet fighter planes, to Israel (New York Times, 
November 12, 1956, p. 1, and November 26, 1955, p. 2). In April 1956, Israel took delivery 
of 8 jet fighter planes from France and 12 more Mystere jets were supplied in the following 
month as a “last shipment” (New York Times, April 15, 1956, p. 1; and May 13, 1956, 
p. 1). There is some evidence that still other French Mysteres were being delivered to 
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and some of the naval equipment has come from the United King- 
dom.*® 

During the brief campaign in Egypt in the fall of 1956 Israeli 
forces announced the capture of Egyptian war materiel—tanks, ve- 


hicles, and arms, mainly of Soviet manuf: valued at some $50 
million.* 





Egypt: Armed forces and armaments 


Regardless of total population figures, it would appear that the 
Arab States have not been able to match Israel in effective strength 
of ground forces. The total manpower of the armed forces of Egypt, 

Saudi Ar: ibia, and Syria, now nominally under a single (Kg sey pt an) 
command, is believed not greatly to exceed 160,000. “E gypt, Israel’s 
principal antagonist, had in its regular armed forces prior to Novem- 
ber 1956, 7 5,000 to 100,000 trained men in a fair state of readiness 
for action.” Incomplete evidence indicates that a large part of this 
force did not see action during Israeli, British, and French i incursions 
in October-November 1956.° The regular Egyptian Army is supple- 
mented by small numbers of fedayeen or irregulars , employed in 
scouting and raiding. The regular forces are made up ‘of young men 
between 18 and 30 years of age, called up for 18 months of military 
training. Some are retained in active service for 3 years; others are 
kept in reserve." Early in 1956 all able-bodied males of military age 
were required to register for a possible draft. 

Egypt’s strength i in armaments appears to have increased since its 
arms agreement with the Soviet Union in September 1955. While the 
official announcement of the agreement did not reveal the quantities, 
types of arms or cost of the materials contracted for, informed sources 
reported that the agreement called for the delivery of a variety of 
equipment, including planes, tanks, submarines, and artillery, at cut 

rates to the value of about $80 million, payment to be made principally 
in Egyptian cotton and rice.* After the agreement with the Soviet 
Union, Egypt received shipments of arms from various Communist 
sources, including Communist China.” The total value of shipments 





Israel prior to the latter’s invasion of Sinai at the end of Ocotober. These fighters were 
superior to the MIG—15’s supplied to Egypt from the Soviet bloc, but probably were not 
the equal of the Russian MIG—17, some numbers of which appear to have been in Egyptian 
hands prior to the outbreak of hostilities. To offset the latter, Israel had purchased not 
less than 24 jet fighters from Canada of the United States F-86 Sabre type. Reportedly, 
these planes had not been delivered at the time of the military thrust into the Sinai Penin- 
sula (New York Times, October 31, 1956, p. 11 and November 1, 1956, p. 9) 

Israel received two British destroyers in the autumn of 1955 (New York Times, 
July 26, 1955, p. 3). 

Ss? Washington Post, November 11, et pS 

5 New York Times, February 26, es 8, 1957, p. 3. Early in July 1956, Syria 
was reported to be organizing a ee force consisting of Paisethvien refugees (New 
York Times, July 2, 1956). 

2 new York Times ; November 4, 1956, p. 11; January 3, 1957, p. 3. 

hid, 

6t New York Times, April 15, 1956, p. E5. 

“2 New York Times, October 26, 1955, p. 6. The war materials specified are understood 
to have included 100 to 200 obsolescent MIG—15 jet fighter planes, a number of light IL-28 
jet bombers, 50 to 100 Soviet-designed heavy tanks, 5 to 10 submarines, et some quanti- 
ties of light and heavy artillery (New York Times, November 10, 1955, 10, and Novem- 
ber 11, 1955, p. 9). In April 1956 Egypt announced the delivery of a ‘ouadhew of Russian- 
bet minesweepers (New York Times, November 11, 1955, p. 9 and November 12, 1955, 


pa 
*In October 1955, Red China supplied 100 tons of arms consisting principally of 
machineguns (Washington Post, October 21, 1955, p. 1 This followed a trade agreement 
with Communist China coneluded in August 1955. subsequently the Egyptian Govern- 
ment extended official 18 1980, * the Communist Chinese regime on May 17. 1956 
(New York Times, May 18, 1956, 1). In September 1956, 15 vessels flying the flags of 


Communist countries were ination to be discharging cargoes of arms in Egyptian ports 
(New York Times, October 29, 1956, p. 3). 
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from the Soviet bloc up to the end of October 1956 was placed at $420 
million. 


Although Egypt’s principal source of arms imports during the past 
year and a half has been the Communist bloc, both before and after 
the agreement with the Soviet Union Egypt obtained some arms from 
non-Communist countries. These have included a great variety of 
material from many different countries, for instance, “planes from the 


United States, Italy, Canada, and France; small arms from Spain, 
and tanks from France.® 

During the brief period of hostilities with Israel, Britain, and 
France in the fall of November 1956, Egypt suffered substantial losses 
in military equipment. There is a great discrepancy between the 
statistics given out from Israeli sources and those from Egyptian 
sources on the nature and quantities of materials destroyed or cap- 
tured, but even President Nasser has admitted that the losses in the 
Sinai Peninsula were substantial. In his summarized report on mili- 
tary operations, released early in December, Nasser stated 


All the cars we lost we replaced from British Army stores 
in the Suez case. There were 200 cars. We took them all.” 


President Nasser has already seized thousands of tons of British 
military supplies left behind w ‘hen British forces evacuated the Suez 
Canal Zone in June, 1956. Much of this materiel can be utilized by 
Egypt either in refurbishing its own military establishment or in 
aiding other Arab States with military items.” 

Saudi Arabia: Armed forces and armaments 

Saudi Arabia possesses an army of about 15,000 men.** Much of its 
equipment appears to have come from the United States under agree- 
ments relating to the use by the United States of the air base at 
Dhahran on the Persian Gulf. After the visit in February 1957 


* This was so much more equipment than Egyptian forces could absorb to advantage 
that it gave rise to speculation that some of it may have been intended for the use of 
Soviet ‘volunteers’ to be brought in by air in the event of hostilities with Israel (New 
York Times, November 12, 1956, p. 1). 

® Small shipments of civilian aircraft, intended for training purposes, had been obtained 
from the United States (hearing on The Situation in the Middle East, op. cit., p. 17). 
Other training planes had been acquired from Canada (New York Times, January 18, 1956, 
p. 3 and March 9, 1956, p. 2). Small arms had been obtained from Spain under a contract 
negotiated in 19: 54 (Christian Science Monitor, October 29, 1956, p. 4). Perhaps as many 
as 10 French jet fighter planes of an early model were received in November 1955 (New 
York Times, November 26, 1955, p. 2). At the end of that year, nearly 200 reconditioned 
British World War II tanks had been purchased. In November 1955, Egypt was said to 
be purchasing 30 jet fighter: planes from Italy (New York Times, November 11, 1955, p. 
12 and November 12, 1955, p. 1). Throughout the summer of 1956 other deliveries of 
weapons and armaments to Egypt were reported—40 light tanks from France, and rehabil- 
itated war materials from the West through private Swiss, Belgian, and German chan- 
nels (New York Times, October 5, 1956). 

*From a translated and condensed version of an article by Colonel Nasser appearing 
in a Cairo weekly publication. (New York Times, December 4, 1956.) 

®& Under the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1954 Great Britain withdrew its forces from 
the Suez Canal base but it was agreed that Britain could keep military equipment at the 
base and that British forces could return to it in case of attack on Egypt or certain other 
Middle Fastern states. (See text in collection of documents, p. 640-642.) These remain- 
ing British rights were terminated when President Nasser, on January 1, 1957, denounced 


the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1954, effective as of October 31, 1956. (New York Times, 
January 3, 1957.) 


6 New York Times, February 4, 1957, p. 3. 

® Barly in 1956 Saudi Arabia received from the United States 18 light reconnaissance 
M-41 tanks, supplementing a few light and heavy bombers, suitable only for training 
purposes, which had been delivered under the 1951 agreement on Dhahran. (New York 
Times, February 26, 1956, pp. 32 and 33. Washington Star, March 2, 1956, p. A 2. 
Hearings on the Situation in the Middle East, February 24, 1956, pp. 8, '9, passim.) In 
the hearings of February 24, 1956, Secretary Dulles stated, e * #' in general, we have felt 
the problem of Israel and its Arab neighbors was not in any way involved with the ship- 


ment of arms to Saudi Arabia, because things like tanks cannot get across the desert.” 
Ibid., p. 24. 
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of King Saud to the United States, when the Dhahran base agree- 
ment was extended for 5 years, the United States agreed to supply 
military equipment, services, and training to Saudi Arabia. While 
the amount and type of equipment to be made available were not 
officially disclosed, reports place the total at approximately $50 
million.” However, the United States apparently is not the only 
source for military supplies. For example, in April 1956 Saudi 
Arabia released information that it was buying some British-built 
jet planes from Egypt where these were being replaced by Soviet 
planes.” 


Syria: Armed forces and armaments 

Syria has an army of about 65,000 men with about 175 tanks.” 

The situation with respect to Syrian armaments, while not well 
defined, has been of considerable interest to Western powers because 
of the fear that Syria might come under Soviet influence. Reports 
reaching United States authorities during the last quarter of 1956 
indicated that, while rumors of the presence in Syria of considerable 
numbers of late-model Soviet planes were exaggerated, extensive ship- 
ments of other sorts of arms and military equipment from Soviet- 
controlled sources were received during the year. This was confirmed 
by Syrian spokesmen who admitted also that groups of Syrian tech- 
nicians had been dispatched to Czechoslovakia for special training. 
Informed guesses at the cost of materiel received by Syria from Com- 
munist sources through the end of October 1956 placed the value in 
the range between $56 million and $100 million.** 

The mainstay of the relatively small air force was believed to be 
14 British Meteors.” 


Iraq: Armed forces and armaments 


At the end of 1956 Iraq maintained an army of 50,000 to 60,000 
men.”* Reliable estimates as to the extent of arms and armaments 
nip me by Iraq likewise have been difficult to determine. Having 

ut a small population of approximately 5 million and having but 
meager financial resources until very recently, Iraq heretofore has 
lacked the means to develop a military establishment of any con- 
sequence. It participated in the Arab war against Israel, however, 
and accepted the armistice agreements made by Israel and Syria and 
Jordan. 

Iraq’s entry into the Baghdad Pact gave it access to Western arms 
supplies. In 1955 Trag and Great Britain concluded an agreement 
whereby Iraq was to purchase military equipment from the latter. 
Deliveries in 1956 under this agreement included tanks and jet 


7 New York Times, February 9, 1957, p. 1. 

7 Washington Post, April 5, 1956, p- a 

72 New York Times, January 3, 1957, p. 3. 

73 New York Times, November 30, 1956, p. 1; December 3, 1956, p. 1; December 11, 1956, 
p. 11; and December 16, 1956, p. 32. At the close of the year delivery of Soviet weapons 
and material, constituting something less than half of all Syrian army equipment, re- 
portedly included 120 T-34 tanks, 50-60 self-propelled guns, about 50 122—millimeter how- 
itzers, 32 122-millimeter guns, at least 3 152-millimeter guns, more than 30 85-millimeter 
antiaircraft guns, at least 36 6-wheeled armored personnel carriers, and not less than 
20,000 rifles, and 20,000 submachineguns. (New York Times, January 1957, p. 3.) 

7% New York Times, January 3, 1957, p. 3. 

% New York Times, January 3, 1957, p. 3. 
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planes.7* Iraq has also obtained military supplies from the United 
States under the military assistance agreement of 1954." 

As of January 1957, the Iraqi air complement consisted of about 
180 aircraft, fewer than 100 of them combat planes.” 


Jordan: Armed forces and armaments 

Jordan, at the time of the dismissal of Lt. Gen. John Bagot Glubb in 
1956, had a well-trained force of 20,000 in the Arab Legion with a 
program of expansion underway.” Given a stable political back- 
ground, this might be regarded as the most effective military force 
in the Arab world. Aside from the equipment supplied to the Arab 
Legion while it was under the command of a British officer, Jordan 
has not ranked as a strong military state. Following the change in 
Jordan’s political orientation in October 1956, Egypt supplied Jordan 
with five British-type jet fighter planes.® 
Other Arab States 


Other Arab countries have only small armed forces and meager 
armaments. Libya, a member of the Arab League yet alined through 
defense treaties with the United States and Great Britain, in 1956 
received from its Western partners approximately $1 million worth 
of military equipment with which to equip and train an armored 
squadron in the minuscule Libyan Army.*! 

Lebanon might be able to muster a force of 5,000 to 8,000 men.*? 

As for Yemen, it is unlikely it could add appreciably to the strength 
of Arab ground forces which might be arrayed against Israel. In 1957 
it was reported that Yemen had received some arms from Czecho- 
slovakia through an arrangement made after Western governments 
had refused to supply the weapons.** 


F. CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Effect of current disarmament proposals on the Middle East 

The disarmament efforts of the United Nations and the major pow- 
ers to date have been primarily concerned with reducing the threat of 
a third world war by bringing about the reduction and control of 





76 In consequence of the special agreement signed at Baghdad on April 3, 1955, replacing 
the Ang!o-Iraq Treaty of 1930, the United Kingdom waived the payment of £2.755 million 
($7,714,000) due for property turned over to Iraq on condition that the latter devote at 
least £2 million ($5,600,000) in 1956 and 1957 to the purchase in the United Kingdom of 
arms, equipment, and defense stores and apply the remainder to expenses connected with 
the training of Iraqi forces. (Commonwealth Survey, vol. 1, No. 7, April 6, 1955, pp. 
817-322; Washington Post, December 22, 1955, p. 7.) 

Tanks, jeeps, and other military equipment were delivered at Basrah in November 1956 
as part of the overall order which is reported to include a squadron of Hawker Hunter 
jet planes. (Washington Post, November 20, 1956, p. A. 9; New York Times, January 8, 
1957, p. 3.) 

77 ('p-to-date jet planes, together with other military supplies, have been requested from 
the United States under the military assistance agreement reached in April 1954. (Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, vol. 30. No. 777, May 17, 1954, pp. 772-773: New York Times, 
January 14, 1955; January 3, 1957, p. 3.) Deliveries of military supplies have included 
vehicles, engineering equipment, antiaircraft guns and tanks, and large quantities of 
ammunition. (New York Times, November 27. 1956, p. 1: Report to Congress on the 
Mutual Security Program for the 6 months ending June 30, 1956, pp. 5—6.) 

7 New York Times, January 3, 1957, p. 3. 

7 New York Times, February 26, 1956. Hanson Baldwin stated after a field survey 
at the end of 1956 that Jordan’s armed forces consisted of 1 division of about 18,000 men 
(the former Arab Legion) and 44 battalions of national guard, many of these under 
strength. This would appear to constitute a total military force of possibly 40,000. 

® Christian Science Monitor, October 22, 1956, p. 2. 

81 New York Times, May 23, 1956. p. 4 


62 New York Times, January 3, 1957, p. 3. 
83 New York Times, March 3, 1957, p. E3. 
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armaments of the major powers. Such an achievement would un- 
doubtedly redound to the interests of all peoples of the world, includ- 
ing those in the Middle East. 

While the tensions in the Middle East are by no means entirely the 
result of tensions between the Communist and free world, there is no 
doubt that conflicting aims of the major powers aggravate the Middle 
Eastern problems and inhibit their solution. The armaments and 
armed forces of the major powers have already played a large part in 
determining the course of events in this area. British and French 
forces invaded Egypt. The Soviet threat of sending “volunteers” to 
help Egypt and of using missiles against Great Britain and France if 
they did not withdraw their forces from the Middle East was a sober 
reminder of Soviet willingness to hinder rather than aid in the peace- 
ful solution of international disputes. The involvement of the mili- 
tary forces of all the major powers is rounded out by the request of 
President Eisenhower of January 5, 1957, for congressional authoriza- 
tion to use American Armed Forces if necessary to aid in the defense 
against Communist aggression and if such action is consonant with 
the United Nations Charter.“* Thus, any international agreement 
bringing about the reduction or control of armaments and armed 
forces of the major powers would appear to have a direct impact on 
the security of the Middle East. 

Outside of the effects which would be derived from the control of 
armaments and armed forces of the major powers, present disarma- 
ment approaches would appear to have little direct bearing on the 
Middle East. None of the Middle Eastern states has armed forces 
sufficiently large to be affected by ceilings on the forces of small powers 
currently being suggested. They are all normally under the 150,000 
to 200,000 ceiling suggested by the Soviet Union as well as the 500,000 
limit suggested in a working paper by the United States.** 

The proposal bearing most directly on the Middle East is that of the 
Soviet Union to liquidate within two years foreign military, naval, and 
air bases.*® Recently this has been proposed specifically for the Middle 
East.*? The West now has access to bases in Cyprus, Turkey, Gibral- 
tar, Malta, Aden, Bizerte, Libya, and Saudi Arabia which are related to 
the defense of that area. The Soviet Union does not have such bases, 
but since it borders on Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan, the Soviet pro- 
posal would mean the dismantling of Western defense bases while the 
location of Soviet bases for possible aggressive action would not be 
changed. 


Control of atomic energy 


At the present time, none of the Middle Eastern states produces 
nuclear weapons and none is known to possess them. The Middle East 
would be directly affected by the use of nuclear weapons only if 
any of the three states now possessing such weapons—the Soviet Union 
the United States, and the United Kingdom—used them in the Middle 
Eastern area, or close enough that the area would be contaminated 
with radioactive fallout. 


& New York Times, January 6, a a. 
United Nations Document DC/83, May 4, 1956. 
%® New York Times, November 18, 1956, p. 33 


® Soviet proposal of February 12, 1957 (New York Times, February 13, 1957, p. 4). 
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Recently, however, the awareness that the capability of making 
nuclear weapons cannot be confined within the boundaries of the three 
nations now producing them has caused concern over the so-called 
fourth-country problem. Unless effective control measures are de- 
vised in the near future, it is reasonable to assume that eventually a 
fourth country, and probably many additional countries, will be able 
to produce or acquire and stockpile nuclear weapons. 

Sehoninis have been incorporated in the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency and the United States atoms-for-peace 
program, designed to help other nations develop atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, to insure that none of the materials supplied 
through them will be diverted to the production of weapons. As 
the various nations gain in skill, however, they will be more able to 
undertake a weapons program of their own which, at the present time, 
would not be subject to international control. In this connection it 
should be pointed out, however, that since knowledge is not confined 
to national boundaries, some nations are likely to achieve this ability 
without outside help. While international aid may hasten this process, 
it also establishes the nucleus of a control system which would not 
otherwise exist. 

The fourth-country problem is related to the Middle East, and 
other regions, in that if any country in the area were to have nuclear 
weapons at its disposal, the military-strength ratio within the area, 
as well as throughout the world, would be greatly altered. Any arms- 
control plan which had been devised without preparation for this 
contingency would become to some extent out of date. 

The probability of additional nations developing atomic weapons 
would appear to depend on many factors. An adequate scientific and 
technical community would have to exist to furnish the nuclear 
scientists, engineers, and skilled technicians. In addition, the pro- 
duction of atomic weapons would require financial and industrial 
resources, as well as access to essential raw materials. 

At the present time these requirements are generally lacking in the 
Middle East, although they do exist to some extent in Israel. That 
country has many skilled scientists and technicians. Moreover, 
natural uranium is widely distributed and has already been found in 
Israel. It may exist in other Middle Eastern countries although ade- 
quate exploration has not been undertaken outside Israel. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency, which would aid in the 
development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, has not yet come 
into being. However, the United States has or is in the process of 
negotiating bilateral agreements with Iran, Israel, and Lebanon on the 
exchange of information and materials for research purposes, and 
will supply radioisotopes for peaceful uses to any country in the area 
requesting them. In addition, preliminary discussions have been held 
with Israel regarding a more extensive agreement concerning opera- 
tions in the power field, which would make her eligible for greater 
quantities of fissionable material for use in power reactors. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, all the bilateral agreements of the United 
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States have provisions to safeguard against any of the material sup- 
plied under them being used for any purposes other than peaceful.* 


Regional approaches 


Tensions in the Middle East between Israel and the Arab States 
exist independently of the worldwide conflict between. international 
communism and freedom. The root of hostility lies in political fac- 
tors and the institution of any system of armament control in the 
Middle East would not solve the political questions. Nevertheless, 
armament-control measures might contribute toward the reduction of 
tensions and thus toward achieving a more lasting peace in the area. 

An armaments-control plan for the Middle East might also have 
the advantage of providing experience which could be applied to other 
areas of the world, including arrangements among the major powers. 
Whether such limited-control plans could be applied remains to be 
seen, but already examples exist to warrant making the attempt.* 


Demilitarized and neutralized areas 


One method of arms control that has been tried in the Middle East 
as a means of preventing hostilities is the establishment of demili- 
tarized zones. The armistice agreements between Israel and the Arab 
States, concluded under United Nations auspices in 1949, provided 
that on both sides of the armistice demarcation lines there should be 
“defensive areas” in which the military forces of the armistice signa- 
tories would be limited in number, approximately equal in strength, 
and under fixed restrictions as to the weapons they might employ. 
In two relatively small areas “demilitarized zones” were created be- 
tween the opposing sides—one zone in the vicinity of El Auja on the 
Israeli-Egyptian frontier and the other along the Israeli-Syrian bor- 
der. In these zones military forces and fortifications were forbid- 
den.” 





8 The data in this section was secured from the International Affairs Division of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Among the functions of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency would be “to establish and administer safeguards designed to insure that spectal 
fissionable and other materials, services, equipment, facilities, and information made 
available by the Agency or at its request or under its supervision or control are not used 
in such a way as to further any military purpose; and to apply safeguards, at the request 
of the parties, to any bilateral or multilateral arrangement, or, at the request of a state, 
to any of that state’s activities in the field of atomic energy.” Specific methods of control, 
such as auditing and inspecting, are authorized. See the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (United Nations Document IAEA/CS/13, November 1, 1956). In 
the bilateral agreements with the United States, governments receiving fissionable ma- 
terials, as is required by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, agree to maintain safeguards to 
assure that material received is used for the agreed purposes. The research bilaterals 
permit representatives of the United States Atomic Energy Commission ‘“‘to observe from 
time to time the condition and use of any leased material and to observe the performance 
of the reactor in which the material is used (U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., 1st sess., Document 
No. 55, Atoms for Peace Manual, p. 374). Because of the greater quantity of fissionable 
material transmitted, the power bilaterals have even more extensive safeguard provisions. 

The inspection system used in Korea gave evidence of certain practices to be avoided. 
See hearings, Subcommittee on Disarmament, pt. 11, testimony of Arthur Dean. The 
planning of inspection and control for the Western European Union offers another case 
in point. See Collection of Documents, pp. 513-518. Such a regional approach has 
already been mentioned favorably in the United Nations by an Israeli delegate. He sug- 
gested that a “pilot plan” of disarmament and international inspection might be estab- 
lished in the Middle East by a convention between Israel and the Arab States, and 
stated that Israel would “gladly cooperate” in this (New York Times, January 26, 1957). 

®°e For citations to texts of the armistice agreements, see footnote 27. 
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The purpose of these devices was to help insure observance of the 
armistice by reducing friction where the opposing military forces 
faced each other in the armistice frontier zones. They have not, how- 
ever, been completely effectual in achieving their purpose. Instances 
have abounded of firing across the armistice lines and of raids and 
forays by each side into the territory of the other. One of the demili- 
tarized zones has been occupied by the Israeli Army and in the other 
both Israel and Syria have put up fortifications.” 


Proposals for new demilitarized or neutralized zones 


After the United Nations in November 1956 called for a cease- 
fire in the Israeli-British-French invasion of Egypt and despatched 
an international emergency force to supervise it (UNEF—United 
Nations Emergency Force), several proposals were advanced for new 
methods of averting future tension on the armistice lines between 
Israel and Egypt. Many of these proposals called for the creation of 
demilitarized areas between the Israeli and Egyptian forces, and in 
some cases for neutralized or internationalized zones, that would be 
devoid of national armed forces or armaments. Much of the dis- 
cussion in the United Nations has concentrated on two areas in par- 
ticular, the Gaza strip—a long narrow band of land bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea between Israel and Egypt—and the territory ad- 
jacent to the Strait of Tiran leading into the Gulf of Aqaba. Before 
the invasion both of these areas had been held by Egypt.®? Israel had 
been reluctant to withdraw its military forces from these two areas 
because one of them, the Gaza strip, had been used as a spring board 
for commando (fedayeen) raids against Israel and the other as a base 
for blockading the Israeli port of Elath on the Gulf of Aqaba. 

In regard to the general armistice lines between Egypt and Israel * 
the United Nations on February 2, 1957, approved a resolution spon- 
sored by the United States * calling for placement of UNEF “on” 
the armistice lines and recommending, by implication, that the de- 
militarized zone at El Auja be restored.® Differences have arisen, 
however, between Egypt and Israel on where the United Nations 
forces should be stationed. Egypt has demanded that the United 
Nations troops should be on both sides of the armistice lines,*® whereas 
Israel has indicated it will refuse to allow UNEF on the Israeli side.” 

Demilitarization and neutralization under the United Nations have 
been proposed as solutions for the problem of the Gaza strip. The 
United Nations Secretary General on February 22, 1957, suggested 
a plan whereby UNEF would take over control of the Gaza area 
from Israel and United Nations forces would be stationed on the 
armistice line as an effective interposition between Israeli and Egyp- 
tian troops. He further suggested that United Nations bodies take 
over police and civilian administration in the territory.* When 





% United Nations Security Council, Report of the Secretary-General * * * in the 
Palestine Question, September 12, 1956 (S/3659, September 27, 1956). For prob'ems of 
inspecting and enforeement of the defensive areas and demilitarized zones, see p. 31 ff. 

"The Gaza area had originally been part of Palestine but was left under Egyptian 
military oceupation as a result of the armistice of 1949. The territory along the Gulf 
of Aqaba is under Egyptian sovereignty. Two islands in the Strait of Tiran, key posi- 
tions in the blockade of the Gulf of Aquaba, are under Saudi Arabian sovereignty but 
have been administered by Egypt. 

8 See map, p. 24. 

* Other sponsors were Brazil, Colombia, India, Indonesia, Norway, and Yugoslavia. 

*® Text of resolution in New York Times, February 2, 1957. 

% New York Times, February 3, 1957, pp. 1 and 21. 

* New York Times, February 24, 1957, p. 7. 

%8 New York Times, February 23, 1957, p. 2. 
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Israel on March 1 announced its military withdrawal from the Gaza 
territory it did so on the “assumption” that the Secretary General’s 
plan would be carried out, The United States has also expressed 
favor for this plan.” Other nations have been reported as consider- 
ing a proposal for making Gaza a United Nations trusteeship terri- 
tory. 100 But Egypt’s attitude is not clear. Although the Egyptian 
Government has allegedly expressed a willingness to cooperate with 
some United Nations bodies in the Gaza strip, it is not certain it would 
support completely the suggestions of the Secretary General." A 
major point at issue is how long the United Nations should have re- 

onsibility in the Gaza area. Egypt has maintained that its stay 
should be only temporary,’ whereas Israel maintains that it should 
remain until there is a peace settlement or a definitive agreement on 
the future of the territory.?” 

Proposals for demilitarization have also been made for the Gulf of 
Aqaba region. The United Nations General Assembly in its resolu- 
tion of Februar y 2, 1957, recommended that UNEF move into the area 
following an Israeli withdrawal. At the beginning of March the 
Israeli Government agreed to this recommendation and initiated 
measures to withdraw its forces..°%* At that time there was still un- 
certainty, however, as to what arrangement there would be on the 
length of time UNEF would remain in 1 the region. 

Some proposals made outside the councils of the United Nations 
are even more far-reaching. They call for an international buffer 
zone, under United Nations military occupation and supervision, not 
only in Gaza and at Tiran, but all along the Israel-Egyptian border.’® 
Still another suggestion is that a new “state” should be carved out * 
the Sinai Peninsula and be placed under United Nations administr¢ 
tion. According to this proposal the territory of the new state” 
would be purchased from Egypt and it would serve not only as a 
buffer area but would also be a haven for refugees and possibly the 
site of an oil pipeline from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean.” © The 
longstanding proposal for the internationalization of the city of Jeru- 
salem would, if realized, also interpose a neutralized and demilitarized 
area on part of the boundary between Jordan and Israel.” 

Acceptance by Israel and the neighboring Arab countries of demili- 
tarized or neutralized zones along either all or part of their borders 
might lessen friction between them, and might be conducive to an 
eventual reduction of their overall armed forces and armaments. 
Although at the present time there appears to be agreement among 
the parties concerned that the United Nations Emergency Force 


aay Texts of Israeli and United States statements are in New York Times, March 2, 
1957: 10. 

1 Washington Post, February 25, 1957, p. Ad. 

ee York Times, February 23, 1957, p. 2; Washington Post, February 24, 1957, 
p. A4. 

102 See, e. g.. New York Time 8, March 3, 1957, p. 7 

108 New York Times, March 2, 1957, p. 10. 

14 New York Times, March 2, 1957, p. 10. 

16 *A United Nations buffer zone from Gaza to the Gulf of Aqaba, with an international 
force to police it, ought * be the minimum. objective * * *.” Editorial, Washington 
Post, January 15, 1957. p. Al4. 

6G. H. Dempster, The ginal Desert, Christian Science Monitor, January 14, 1957, p. 16. 

7 In 1947 the United Nations General Assembly voted to establish an international 
regime for the city of Jerusalem under the United Nations. It reaffirmed this resolution 
in 1949 and in 1950 the United Nations Trusteeship Council approved an international 
statute for the city providing for its neutralization and demilitarization. The statute 
was hever put into effect. See Constantine Rackauskas, the Internationalization of 
Jersualem. Washington, Catholic Association for International Peace, 1956. 
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should have a function as a separating and enforcement agent on the 
Egyptian-Israeli armistice line, there is disagreement ‘whether it 
should be deployed along one or both sides of the line and how long 
it should stay. There is even a wider divergence of views on the role 
of the United Nations or its emergency forc ce in the Gaza and Gulf 
of Aqaba areas. The extent to which the principle of neutralization 
or demilitarization will be approved in international negotiations 
currently underway in the United Nations and elsewhere is not clear 
at the present time. 


International control of the arms traffic 


One method of arms control which has been proposed, and to some 
extent already tried, for the purpose of maintaining peace in the 
Middle East is the regulation of arms traffic. The general problem 
of controlling the international traffic in arms is one of some years’ 
standing : ind was dealt with in the period between the two world 
wars. Then arms trade was carried on by both governments and 
private munitions manufacturers or commercial agencies. Much of 
the effort in the interwar period to regulate the international arms 
traffic was directed at controlling the private commerce in weapons 
and munitions. In the 1920’s two international conventions were 
concluded providing for national licensing of and publicity for arms 
exports, but neither of them came into force.‘ However, most coun- 
tries that produced arms adopted some kind of license requirements. 
At the end of World War II the sale and export of arms, at least as 
far as the major powers were concerned, was either in the hands of 
governinents or largely under government regulation. There was, 
however , ho intern: ational system for the regulation of the armaments 
trade. 

Tripartite regulation in the Near East 

After the armistice of 1949 brought te a halt full-scale war between 
Israel and the neighboring Arab States, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, in the absence of a general international system 
for regulating the armaments traffic, adopted a joint policy of regu- 
lating | arms shipments to the Middle East. In 1950 they issued a 
declaration stating: 


The three governments recognize that the Arab States and 
Israel all need to maintain a certain level of armed forces for 
the purposes of assuring their internal security and their le- 
gitimate self-defense and to permit them to play their part 
in the defense of the area asa whole. All ap Shenthaten for 
arms or war materials for these countries will be considered 
in the light of these principles. In this connection * * * 
[ they reaffirm | their opposition to the development of an 
arms race between the Arab States and Israel. 

The three governments declare that assurances have been 
received from all the states in question. * * * that the pur- 
chasing state does not intend to undertake any act of aggres- 
sion against any other state. Similar assurances will be 


18 The Convention of St. Germain of 1919 and the Convention of Geneva, 1925. 
The United States signed both conventions but ratified only the second. See Murray 
Stedman, Export Arms, The Federal Arms Exports Administration, 1935-45, New York, 
Kings Cronin Press, 1947, p. 4. 
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requested from any other state in the area to which they 
permit arms to be supplied in the future.?® 


In accordance with this declaration, the three powers sought to 
regulate their arms shipments so as to avoid a serious imbalance of 
strength between the adversaries as well as an arms race, and also 
to enable all of the states concerned to develop their armed forces 
to the point which would help to deter aggression from other quarters. 

However, control of arms shipments to the Middle East was not 
exclusively in the hands of the three major Western Powers. 

Small powers have also supplied armaments. Israel reportedly has 
received arms from Czech and Canadian sources at one time or an- 
other, and the Arab States have been supplied by sources in Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Canada, and Spain. But these countries were 
not in the same position to supply large quantities of heavy equipment 
as were the three Western Powers and the Soviet Union. In 1950 
when the three Western nations made their declaration, political con- 
ditions were not propitious for the Soviet Union to act as a purveyor 
of armaments to the Middle East. Consequently control of the arms 
supply to the middle eastern area was largely under the effective con- 
trol of the three Western Powers. 


The arms traffic problem since 1955 


But when the Soviet Union entered the scene in 1955 as a major 
arms supplier to one side of the Israeli-Arab controversy, Western 
policy was not only circumvented but a dilemma was posed for 
Western policymakers, whether to permit the Communist trade to 
strengthen one side to the serious peril of the other, or whether they 
themselves should initiate steps to strengthen the other side and thus 
risk touching off an arms race that might lead to war. 

On the same day that Egypt announced its arms arrangement with 
the Soviet bloc—September 27, 1955—the United States and Great 
Britain promptly reaffirmed their declared policy on arms shipments 
to the Middle East countries. <A joint statement issued by the United 
States and British Governments said that— 


Both governments base their policies on the desire, on the 
one hand to enable the various countries to provide for in- 
ternal security and for their defense, and on the other to avoid 
an arms race which would inevitably increase the tensions in 
the area. They will continue, and hope other governments 
will continue, to be guided by these principles.” 


To this statement the French Government officially adhered 2 days 
later. 

Later, in a statement of November 9, 1955, President Eisenhower 
specifically confirmed that the tripartite declaration of May 25, 1950, 
was still the policy of the United States and he added: 


While we continue willing to consider requests for arms 
needed for legitimate self-defense, we do not intend to con- 
tribute to an arms competition in the Near East. * * *™ 


The aim of preventing an arms race, although it did not preclude 
limited deliveries of weapons to Near Eastern states, did require a 





10 Collection of Documents, p. 631. 
0 Department of State Bulletin, October 10, 1955, p. 560. 
111 Department of State Bulletin, November 21, 1955, p. 845. 
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close review of requests for large shipments."** When Israel requested 
arms to the value of at least $50 million to offset the weapons deliveries 
to Egypt from the Communist bloc, the United States Government 
did not approve the request. Secretary of State Dulles asserted 
that the security of Israel could better be assured by means other than 
an arms race and that the protection afforded by the United Nations 
Charter and the tripartite declaration of 1950 “is a far more effective 
deterrent to any potential aggressor than any amount of arms which 
could be obtained by either side.” ™ 

Another reason for the refusal of the Western Governments to 

ermit a large shipment of armaments to Israel was indicated by 
sritish Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd who in July 1956 maintained 
that the balance of arms in the Middle East was “rather in favor of 
Israel,” ™ a point of view which was, however, disputed by Israel. 

In two instances in 1956, the United States departed from a strict 
interpretation of its arms trade policy in regard to Israel.“© Admin- 
istration officials were reported as feeling that since the United States 
had rarely shipped arms to the Near East it would be considered as 
contributing to an arms race if it did so but that this would not be the 
‘ase with countries which were traditional suppliers of arms to that 
area." In September 1956, the State Department, in what was de- 
scribed as a lifting of the freeze on “routine” shipments of arms to 
Israel permitted some military articles to go to that country.“* The 
United States policy of strictly restricting arms shipments to the Mid- 
dle East was not changed by the British-French-Israeli invasion of 
Egypt in the fall of 1956. The United Nations resolution of Novem- 
ber 2, 1956, urging a cease-fire recommended that all member states 
refrain from introducing military goods into the “area of hostili- 
ties.” "° In January 1957, the Secretary of State declared that it 
had not been the policy of the United States to send arms to Israel 
or its neighbors, and that arms had been sent to the Middle East, only 
in small amounts. He indicated that future shipments of arms were 
subject to subsequent decision.2° A month later the United States 
agreed to supply military equipment, services, and training to Saudi 
Arabia.?! 

The arms traffic in Algeria 

Another aspect of the arms trade question in the Near East is the 

traffic that has allegedly occurred between Egypt and the insurgents in 





2 See official State Department statement on shipping tanks to Saudi Arabia (New 
York Times, February 1956, p. 2). After a brief suspension of the export license the 
United States permitted a shipment of 18 tanks to go to Saudi Arabia in February 1956. 

118 Israel formally requested the United States to sell her arms on November 16, 1955, 
and repeated the request on subsequent occasions. The value of the arms requested was 
placed by the Pentagon at $50,000,000, although at other times it was reported in the press 
as $63.000,000. (See Washington Post, December 11, 1955, p. A10.) 

14 Letter of February 6, 1956, to 40 Members of Congress (Congressional Record, 
February 9, 1956, p. A1304-A1305 (daily)). 

1145 Washington Post, July 3, 1956, p. 5; July 25, 1956, p. 4. 

ué The United States gave informal approval to the sale of 24 jet fighters by France to 
Israel in April and May (New York Times, May 13, 1956, pp. 1-2) and to the sale of 24 
additional jet aircraft by Canada to Israel in September (New York Times, September 22, 
1956, p. 1). 

117 lee York Times, April 3, 1956, p. 3. In London “officials” were reported as having 
said that Big Three were permitting a “coordinated trickle” of arms to Israel as part of 
the policy of maintaining a balance of power in the Middle East. Washington Post, May 
13, 1956, p. 1. 

18 Washington Post, September 26, 1956, p. 1. 

19 See above, p. 14. The term “area of hostilities” apparently included only those 
areas where military operations were actually in progress. 

1 New York Times, January 8, 1957, p. 8. 

121 See footnote 9, p. 6. 
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Algeria. On October 29, 1956, France requested the United Nations 
Security Council to discuss the “military assistance rendered by the 
Egyptian Government to the rebels in Algeria.” The French repre- 
sentative asserted that the Athos, a ship from Egypt bearing arms and 
munitions for Algerian rebels, had been intercepted by French forces 
off the Algerian Coast on October 16. France charged that the facts 
clearly showed the responsibility of the Egyptian Government for the 
arms shipment.’ The Security Council has not yet set a date for 
further discussion of the French complaint. 


Methods of controlling the arms trade 


In general, any attempt to regulate effectively the arms flowing into 
the Middle East would have to deal not only with armaments supplied 
directly by governments, or by private sources under government 
supervision, but also from those private sources not under effective 
government regulation. It would have to cope with the possibility of 
arms shipments from many countries, including members of free world 
alliances, neutral states, and the Communist bloc. Unless the Middle 

Jastern states themselves would agree to limit the amount of arms 
they received from outside sources, any attempt to control armaments 
levels through regulation of the arms traffic would apparently need to 
take account of at least all the large arms-producing states, plus any 
states which might transship arms caintiod to the Middle East. The 
traflic could presumably be controlled either at the source or at the 
destination. Control at the source would require the willingness and 
participation of at least all states now supplying arms to the Arab 
States and Israel. Control at the destination would appear to be more 
difficult from the point of view of international enforcement, for it 
would involve having an international agency with authority to turn 
back or confiscate arms shipments if they exceeded the recipient state’s 
quota. Whatever the method of regulating the arms traffic, it would 
appear necessary for those carrying it out to decide on the level of 
armaments which would be permitted, and, subsequently, to have rea- 
sonable assurances that surreptitious arms shipments were not being 
received which would throw the arms levels off balance. 


Proposals for controlling the arms trade in the Middle East 

One proposal for coping with the problem of the armaments trade in 
the Middle East and elsewhere is that the United Nations establish 
a body to study the arms traffic problem and make recommendations 
regarding its regulation.”* Other proposals have suggested the impo- 
sition of an international embargo on arms shipments to the Middle 
East. The U.S. S. R. has expressed a willingness to cooperate in a 
general arms embargo under the United Nations,’” and has proposed 
that the United States, Great Britain, France, and the U. S. S. R. 
jointly refuse to supply arms to the countries of the Middle East.1* 





aa United Nations Review, December 1956, p. 3. French Embassy press release, October 
29, 1956. 

18 Testimony of John C. Elliott before the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament, 
January 17,1957. See also the New York Times, January 30, 1957, p. 10. 

1% The British Labor Party and Premier Guy Mollet of France have made such sugges- 
teas. New York Herald Tribune, November 23, 1955, p. 2; New York Times, March 25, 
1956, p. 1. 


1% Nikita Khrushchev, U. 8S. S. R. Communist Party chief, made such a statement at 
the conclusion of talks with British leaders in April 1956. New York Times, April 28, 
1956, p. 1. 

128 New York Times, February 13, 1957, pp. 1 and 4, 
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The United States, Great Britain, and France on March 11, 1957, 
rejected this proposal. Such a proposal, if it were adopted, would 
probably affect arms aid by the Western Powers to some or all the 
members of the Baghdad Pact in the Middle East, as well as to other 
nations in that area which might be scheduled for military assistance 
under Middle East-Western defense plans. Moreover, since the Gov- 
ernment of Communist China is not represented in the United Nations, 
it might become a loophole that would render ineffective an embargo 
imposed by the international organization?" 

Still another proposal is that all arms shipments to the Middle East 
and elsewhere be registered and published by the United Nations.” 
Before World War II the League of Nations published an annual 
statistical survey of the international trade in arms based on official 
data furnished by member states, but the United Nations has not 
continued this practice. An international reporting and publication 
system would not of itself terminate or limit arms shipments, but it 
would throw a spotlight of international publicity on a subject now 
frequently shrouded in secrecy. Without some system of international 
verification, however, the purposes of an international reporting ar- 


rangement could readily be thwarted by nations not acting in good 
faith. 


Inspection and control 


A basic element in a disarmament system, inspection and control, 
has been in existence in the Middle East since 1949. The Israeli-Arab 
armistices, signed then, established a supervisory system designed 
to prevent the recurrence of major warfare. The supervisory system 
consisted of 4 separate mixed armistice commissions, 1 for each agree- 
ment, composed of 2 representatives of each party (except in the case 
of the Egyptian armistice which provided for 3 representatives of each 
party) with a United Nations chairman for each commission.“ In 
addition, the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, a body 
of neutral observers originally set up to supervise the truces which 
preceded the armistices, was retained to assist the mixed armistice 
commissions. Questions were to be decided unanimously, if ree 
but otherwise by majority vote. This made the vote of the chairman 
decisive in issues between the parties. An appeal system provided 
ultimately for taking a dispute to the Security Council. 

Complaints of violation were to be lodged with the respective mixed 
armistice commissions, which would take such action as it deemed 
appropriate, using its observation and investigation machinery. Mem- 
bers of the commissions and their observers were to be aiconilal free- 
dom of movement and access in the areas covered by the agreements. 
The United Nations Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
and United Nations observers attached to the Commission were also to 
be responsible for the demilitarized zones established in the Syrian 
and Egyptian armistices with Israel. 

In practice, while these measures undoubtedly aided in maintaining 
the armistices and decreasing hostilities, “incidents” and charges of 





17 This thought is reported to have motivated Egyptian recognition of Communist China 
in May 1956. New York Times, May 19, 1956, p. 2. 

13 Testimon -_ John C. Elliott before the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament, 
January 17, 1957. 

129 Statistical Year Book of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition. 

10 The United Nations Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization was made 
ex officio chairman of the commission. 
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violation of the armistices against all parties occurred almost con- 
tinuously. 

The Truce Supervision Organization was handicapped by deficien- 
cies in personnel, equipment, and communications. Even more im- 
portantly, “The so-called freedom of movement of observers has even 
had to suffer from new restrictions and the conditions under which they 
have had to operate have deteriorated,” ‘* in spite of Security Council 
declarations to the effect that full freedom of movement by United 
Nations observers must be recognized. 

Moreover, the defining of responsibility for breaches of armistice 
agreements was made diffic ult because little cooperation was given 
from the party or parties to the offending action. Guilt, when de- 
termined, was dealt with only by calling upon the offending state 
to take measures to prevent recurrence of such incidents. 

In every year except 1952, some complaints, which had not been 
resolved by the ehant armistice commissions, were taken to the Se- 
curity Council. Such appeals only led to admonition by that body. 
Security Council resolutions undoubtedly had some restraining in- 
fluence on occasion, as when Israel agreed to stop work on the draining 
of the Huleh marshes in 1951; but in other instances, such as when the 
Security Council in 1951 called upon Egypt to remove its restriction 
on Israeli shipping through the Suez Canal, United Nations. resolu- 
tions went unheeded. In 1954 the Soviet Union began to veto some 
of the measures for aiding in the enforcement of the armistices. Prior 
to that time Palestine had been one of the few areas in which the 
Security Council had been able to take action unfettered by the veto. 

For some time it has been recognized that the armistice agreements 
had serious limitations in view of the unwillingness of the ‘parties to 


observe them scrupulously. After the armistices had functioned for 4 
years a United States report stated: 


The year 1953 saw the development of disturbing indica- 
tions that the bilateral general armistice agreements between 
Israel on the one hand and Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon on the other might wall be proving inadequate for 
the maintenance of peace and stability in the Paivdine area,'5? 


Another of the main problems in maintaining the armistice agree- 
ments was that each side conditioned compliance with the armistice 
agreement on reciprocity by the other side. A breach by one side was 
frequently considered by the other as justification for retaliation. 
This upward spiral of incidents continued even though acts of re- 
taliation were repeatedly condemned by the Security Council. 

To prevent this chain reaction from resulting in a complete break- 
down of the armistices, in 1956, through the good offices of the United 
Nations Secretary General, the parties agreed to establish an inde- 
pendent status for the cease-fire obligations of the armistice. Under 
this no party could legally justify a violation by reference to an alleged 
noncompliance by other parties to some other part of the armistice.’ 


131 Report of the Secretary General to the Security Council. Pursuant to the Council’ ts) 
reetree of April 4 and June 4, 1956, on the Palestine question. S/3659, September 27, 
1956, p. 7. 

182 United States Participation in the United Nations, Report by the President to the 
Congress for the year 1953, p. 74. 

183 Report of Secretary General to the Security Council, September 22, 1956. 
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Nevertheless, all the provisions of the armistice agreement increas- 
ingly were rendered less and less effective. 

One weakness of the inspection system initiated to insure observance 
of the Israeli-Arab armistices appears to be that inspection was geared 
mainly to the investigation of incidents after they occurred. Inspec- 
tion on a continuing basis with the primary object of preventing inci- 
dents or attacks was not established. 

The establishment of a more comprehensive inspection system in 
the Arab-Israeli area might decrease tensions if each side could be 
assured through such a system that it was not in danger of surprise 
attack and that the other side was observing its armistice obligations. 
If any system of arms control was established, it would also serve the 
purpose of detecting violations of the agreement. Methods of in- 
spection which have been proposed for a disarmament agreement 
include aerial inspection, ground inspection, budgetary inspection, 
and combinations of these. 

An inspection system, however, would not appear to be adequate 
to maintain peace in the Middle Eastern area unless it was accom- 
panied by some sort of machinery for effectively dealing with any 
potentially dangerous situation which was revealed by inspection. 
In the last analysis, it was not so much the mechanics of the inspection 
system that. was at fault in the failure of the United Nations to pre- 
vent the buildup of Middle East tensions and animosities as it was 
the absence of any overall authority capable of enforcing its decisions 
in the interest of the world community that resulted in the crises of 
late 1956. 

Even in the past there has frequently been forewarning of danger 
and knowledge of armistice violations of the type that would be 
revealed through an inspection system. For example, before its attack 
on Egypt, Israel announced that it had mobilized its reserves and 
stationed them along the borders of neighboring Arab States. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent an urgent message to Israel recommending that 
no forceful initiative be undertaken, and Americans in the area were 
asked to leave. However, in spite of the knowledge of mobilization 
the attack was not prevented. Similarly, it has been known that 
fortifications were being constructed in the demilitarized zones in 
violation of the armistice agreements and that Egypt was blocking 
Israeli shipping from the Suez Canal in violation of a Security Coun- 
cil decision. Nevertheless, these practices were not halted. In all 
of these cases the problem was not lack of knowledge as to what was 
occurring, but rather the lack of measures to prevent or stop unde- 
sirable practices. 

The establishment of the United Nations Emergency Force to secure 
and supervise the cessation of hostilities between Israel and Egypt 
has given rise to proposals for broader functions for the police force.*™ 
It has been suggested that the United Nations force should stay in 
the area to separate Arab and Israeli forces, supervise whatever agree- 
ments might be reached, and generally prevent the recurrence of hos- 
tilities. The guiding principles for the emergency force approved 
on November 7, 1956, limited the force to operations on the terri- 
tory of states which had given their consent to its presence there, 





1% New York Times, January 27, 1957, p. 22. 
185 See U. N. Doc. A/Res/395, November 8, 1956, and A/3302, November 6, 1956. 
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although “this does not exclude the possibility that the Security Coun- 
cil could use such a force within the wider margins provided under 
chapter VII of the United Nations Charter.” }°* 

The problem of defining aggression 

When Israeli forces penetrated into Egyptian territory in October 
1956, Egypt accused Israel of armed aggression, whereas Israel 
claimed that Egypt had been committing aggression by sponsoring 
fedayeen raids on Israel and attempting to stifle Israel economically.2* 

In its resolution of November 2, 1956, the General Assembly noted 
that on many occasions the parties to the Israel-Arab armistice agree- 
ments of 1948 disregarded the terms of such agreements, and “that 
the armed forces of Israel have penetrated deeply into Egyptian ter- 
ritory in violation of the general armistice agreement between Egypt 
and Israel.” **° The defining of aggression has also arisen in the 
British-Yemeni dispute over hostilities along the borders of Aden. 
Yemen has accused the United Kingdom of aggression there ** 
whereas the United Kingdom has claimed that it was Yemen that was 
instigating the border attacks. 

The problem of what constitutes aggression is related to the con- 
trol of armaments. If any arms-control agreement were reached the 
problem might arise of whether a party was violating the agreement 
or was engaging in aggression which justified another party’s release 
from its arms-control obligations. For several years the United 
Nations has considered the possibility of defining aggression so that 
the definition could be applied in any instance in which it was neces- 
sary to determine whether aggression had been undertaken.** How- 
ever, agreement as to the possibility, desirability, and content of a 
definition of aggression has not been reached in spite of long debate 
on the subject. The United States has taken the position that: 


There are obvious dangers in a prtort paper definitions. A 
formula may be intended as a complete statement of what con- 
stitutes aggression, and yet the formula may fail to include 
mention of one or more types of conduct which would in fact 
be aggressive. In this way a potential aggressor would be 
effectively invited to pursue paths which seemed unwittingly 
to have been licensed by the community of nations. * * * No 
constructive purpose would be served at this time by the prep- 
aration of a formula to define aggression.'** 


The defining of aggressive actions continues to be treated as a 
problem to be solved in each instance according to the circumstances 
of the case. 

G. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


In the present situation in the Middle East there is much to give 
cause for alarm and for a reevaluation of policy. The political prob- 
lems which prevent the achievement of a stable peace between Israel 





188 A /3302, p. 4. 

238 New York Times, October 31, 1956, p. 8. 

139 A/Res/390, November 5, 1956. 

140 New York Times, January 11, 1957, p. 3. 

41 New York Times, January 13, 1957, p. 4. 

1422 See Draft Report of the 1956 Special Committee on the Question of Defining Aggres- 
sion, United Nations Document A/AC.77/L.12, November 1, 1956. 

143 Department of State Bulletin, December 6, 1954, pp. 872-873. 
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and its Arab neighbors are by no means near solution. The Soviet 
Union has thrust itself into controversies of the Middle East and 
expects thereby to emerge as a powerful influence in the area. A 
reliable security system to forestall and inhibit the aggressive and 
subversive designs of international communism has not yet been 
thoroughly developed. The role and authority of the United Nations 
to maintain peace in the area is still not fully defined and the members 
of that body remain divided as to policies to be pursued. The unity 
of action regarding the Middle East that once prevailed between the 
United States and Britain and France has deteriorated. 

The main basis for hope lies in the fact that the Western Powers 
and the nations of the Middle East appear to have realized the need to 
make a renewed and persistent effort to remove both the immediate and 
the fundamental causes of tension and war. It is obvious that a solu- 
tion to the fundamental problems will be many years in coming. The 
hostility between Israel and the Arab States cannot be wiped out over- 
night. 

One question that arises in such a situation is whether methods of 
armaments control and limitation should be instituted. If an arms 
race adds to the likelihood of war, if the forces of the two sides in the 
Israeli-Arab feud should be physically separated, if there must be 
guaranties to prevent raids and to establish freedom of communication 
and transit, then limited armaments control measures may provide an 
essential contribution toward the establishment of a more permanent 
peace for the nations of the Middle East. The control of arms traf- 
fic, the creation of demilitarized areas, and the installation of a sys- 
tem of inspection and enforcement might be ways to eliminate the 
possibility of war breaking out and thus provide a longer period of 
peace to allow nations to work out their differences. 

On the other hand, the conflict between the Arab States and Israel 
is not the only security problem facing the area. The threat of Soviet 
penetration and aggression is no less of a + apagy ce The means to 
counteract this threat may not in the immediate future relate to dis- 
armament, but, rather, may call for increasing the armaments of some 
Middle East nations. They may call for additional alliances and 
more definite security guaranties. The need to provide for two types 
of security—one against Soviet aggression and the other against Arab- 
Israeli conflict—may involve different policies which will be difficult to 
reconcile. At the present time it is uncertain whether such a recon- 
ciliation is possible. 0 





